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the “sunday punch” 





This is the story of one of the deadliest weapons of the war—of one of the most versatile air- 
planes ever built, of the gallant men who fly it, and their magnificent combat record... 


But it is far more than one airplane, one day’s headlines, one heroic step closer to victory. 





Revenge was sweet at Rabaul, Japan's “‘little Pearl Steadily spearheading our ground assault, the 
Harbor,” where the Helldivers first made combat Curtiss SB2C Helldiver squadrons struck from 


history. . . tearing through the Zeros to blast the carrier fleet with smashing successes over 
the Jap fleet. Score: 3 ships sunk—11 damaged. the Marianas, at Saipan, the Second Battle of the 
But that was only a good beginning. Philippine Sea, over Okinawa and Tokyo itself. 


BEHIND tthe battle record of the Curtiss SB2C 
Helldiver is the story of thousands of men and 
women workers—one of the most skillful teams of 
builders ever known. It is the story of the courageous 
men of the air who fly and service our planes . . . an 
American story — with the pay-off in the promise of 
the future, when America’s airpower is destined to 
serve a world at peace, in trade, in travel and in 
communication. 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 
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of S liver carries a devastating bomb load, eight five-inch 
f f 20 mm » from wing cannon. An all-Curtiss- AIRPLANES + ENGINES + PROPELLERS 
Wi wetful of its type, the Helldiver is powered 


by fed Curtiss Electric propeller. 
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PUSH BUTTON FURNACE with automatic.arm that dips in the bin and feeds the fire 
box will be announced soon by the anthracite industry. It will sell 
for about $200 compared to double that fer oil and gas furnaces. 


HIGHER SHOE PRICES are in the offing. Some 200 auditors under OPA are checking 
production costs in plants preparatory to increasing manufacturers' 
ceilings. Retail prices will. rise accordingly. 


PAYROLL REDUCTIONS have been scheduled by the Office of War Information. For 
weeks plans have been ready for lopping off 20% of its personnel no 
later than September. 


BEFORE JAP SURRENDER OFFER Navy alone had thousands of telegrams for transmis-— 
sion to war plants canceling contracts. They had been typed and ready 
for many weeks. 


PEACE CONFERENCE TALK will be just that. What will happen will be this: The 
Big Five (World Security Council) will state terms to all disputants. 


FIRST JAP PEACE OFFER came through Stalin in July. It was conditioned on per- 
mitting Jap business combine to control trade in Korea, Manchuria, 
occupied China, the Indies. The Nips never had a chance. 
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quarters. They reasoned by doing this we could re-—educate the Japs 
that he wasn't divine. Their argument was aired at the White House 
before we replied to Japan's surrender bid. 


EXODUS OF BUSINESSMEN from government posts started up again in the last couple 
of weeks. Hardest hit were War Production Board and the Quartermaster 
General's Office. ' 


OPA IS HEDGING on its pricing policy. Instead of insisting prices for new ~ 
Civilian goods be held to around the 1941-42 levels, the agency 
probably will okay an increase of up to 15%. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT is still in effect and the draft will continue. How long 
is a question, but one thing is certain: Inductions will taper off. 


BUSINESS BOOM by late months of 1946 is the prediction of forecasters. But 
until then, look out for squalls. Before we reach that point there 
will be heavy unemployment, national income will slump. 


ATOMIC BOMB JITTERS have hit the Navy Department. Officers have been planning a 
big postwar fleet. Now they are wondering if Congress will go along 
because the argument might be advanced why build a huge Navy if atomic 

{ power could wipe it out. 


CHINA TRADE TREATY will soon be completed by the State Department. Idea is 
that China will give U.S. business bulk of her postwar trade. 





banned Sept. 1 because of troop movements. Now that has been changed 
by the Jap surrender. ; 


FOOD SUPPLIES in general will remain tight for some months, maybe until next 
: year's crop is in. Reason is the drain our farm production has been 
subjected to plus the fact we must help feed Europe. 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT IS WORRIED over reports that too many soldiers from the 
farms aren't going back when discharged. If they succeed in getting 
city jobs, farm labor shortage will continue to be a headache for 
agricultural planners. 
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Studebaker Weasel proves a ‘‘Champion” in hard going. 


NE famous war correspondent, 
who saw the Studebaker Weasel 
bringing up supplies, described it this 
way: “The Weasel negotiates ground 
where other tracked vehicles founder.” 


From a hard-won Pacific island, an- 
other writer, who watched the Weasel 
churn past bogged trucks, reported: 
“It seems to just walk over mud.” 


Battle-tested from the Normandy 
beaches to deep in Germany, this 
light-weight, nimble personnel and 
cargo carrier has also been proving 
particularly bad news for the Japs, as 
our resourceful ground troops adapt 
it to their needs in the Pacific Ocean 
areas. 

An outgrowth, in many respects, of 
automotive principles pioneered in 
the Studebaker Champion motor car, 
the Weasel is powered by the Chama 


pion’s brilliant-performing six-cylin- 
der engine. 

Extra-wide rubber-padded tracks 
give the Weasel sure footing on all 
kinds of terrain and serve as pro- 
pellers when it travels across deep 
water. 


The Weasel occupies an honored 
place alongside Studebaker’s heavy- 
duty military trucks and Cyclone en- 
gines for the Flying Fortress. 


Awarded To All es Studebaker Plants 


Studebaker 


South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 
PEACETIME BUILDER OF FINE CARS AND TRUCKS 


Wartime builder of Cyclone engines for the Boeing 
Flying Fortress—heavy-duty Studebaker military trucks 
— Weasel personnel and cargo carriers 





Your War Bonds helped make 
America mighty in the air 
And your War Bonds will help keep our 
country strong through the trying days 
ahead. Keep buying Bonds and hold them. 


©1945 The Studebaker Corporation 
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VICTORY 


Jack Lambert for PATHFINDER 





War Years 


Smirks of disbelief wrinkled the 
world’s face in the late thirties. 

Its funny-bone was tickled by the 
jabberwocky of Adolf Hitler, Austrian 
paper hanger with the Charlie Chaplin 
mustache, even then dreaming a dream of 
a thousand-year Reich. By Benito Musso- 
lini, who boasted publicly of Italy’s 
might, bragged privately of his power over 
women, 

And by Japan’s Hirohito, who con- 
stantly relished reports of his monkey- 
men’s rape of China since 1931. 

Little then did the world believe the 
greatest war in history (see Nation) was 
in the making. 

Already Japan had conquered Man- 
churia. Germany and Italy had tested 
their tricks in the Spanish civil war. 
Ethiopia had become part of the Roman 
Empire. It was time to act. 

Armies March. And Hitler did, 
masking his aim of world conquest with 
the excuse of needing more living space 
for German people. He annexed Austria, 
March, 1938—bloodlessly. Czechoslovakia 
was to be next. This threat aroused Eng- 
land, also France. England’s Chamber- 


lain, with the policy of appeasement, 
sought to still the feet of German troops 
even then marking time for “der Tag” 
(the day). He bought temporary peace 











International 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. The rape of anation. 1939. 


but at a humiliating price. Already it was 
too late. 

The world had not long to wait. In 
September, 1939, the war that was to 
change the state of affairs for decades to 
come, exploded. 

In two weeks from Sept. 1, 1939, 
Poland was disemboweled. It was the age 
of mechanized warfare. The world was 
stunned. It would be months before the 
democracies caught up; years before they 
excelled. 
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HIROHITO. Fed up with war from 1931-1945. 


Blitzkrieg. England and France de- 
clared war. Russia marched, too, cut a 
slice of Poland. There followed a few 
months, which some observers termed a 
“phony war.” But not for long. It was 
1940 and the Nazis were soon to teach the 
world the meaning of blitzkrieg. 

They invaded Norway, Denmark, the 
Low Countries that spring. Winston 
Churchill became Prime Minister of Eng- 
land May 10, 1940. Britain’s fiasco at 


Dunkirk followed. Green-clad Nazis were 
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1938. 
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MADMAN. We shall be masters of the world. 








International Photos 


It was a bloodless coup in 1938. 


Press Association 


Nazi tanks cut through of will. Air and ground forces left cities a shambles. 1939. AUSTRIA. 


POLAND. 
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everywhere and as swiftly as a nation was 
conquered, its people were robbed, herded 
to Germany for slave labor. 

Bulldogs. Where the Nazis were pre- 
pared for a steel resistance in France, 
they found only an eggshell. And in June 
of that year France and her.treasure, her 
culture, her resources, were Germany’s., 

The battle of Britain was on by now. 
It was then the resolution of the British 
people to “stick it out” under their ordeal 
by air (for the Luftwaffe was virtually un- 
opposed in those days) proved decisive 
period No. 1 in the war. 

Victorious in the west,-Hitler also met 
success in the south. He had scooped up 
the Balkans, but Rommel’s Afrika Korps 
had a tartar on its hands in British dog- 
gedness in Egypt. There the Nazis never 
were quite able to deliver the knockout 
punch. 

' England’s Montgomery made a name 
for himself there. Later, others would do 
the same. 

People. For the 
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IL DUCE. None dares challenge Italy, 1940, 


world that once 
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STARTLING NEWS. Victory everywhere! 1940. 
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CONQUERORS. Nazi heels treod Paris, 1940. 





Internationa? 


ENGLAND. "Blood, toil, tears, and sweat.’ 1940. 
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BATTLE OF BRITAIN. Nazi bombing shocks world, 1940. Later, they'd be repaid tenfold. 





International 


ATLANTIC CHARTER. FDR, Churchill draft "Four Freedoms” at sea, off Newfoundland, in 1941. 





International 


AIRBORNE. Nazi ‘chutists take Crete, 1941. 


INP 


MAC ARTHUR. “I'll return” (1942). He did. 


Acme 
BATAAN. Death march; thousands died, 1942. 
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WAR. Pearl Harbor. The Japs’ sneak attack, Dec. 7, 1941, cripples the fleet, arouses the nation. 


heard about and saw kings—Leopold, 
Peter, Christian, Haakon, George, Carol 
and Michael—soon would applaud mili- 
tary idols. MacArthur was to make an 
even gaudier reputation; Nimitz would 
rule the sea with Halsey; Stillwell and 
Chennault would come into their own and 
Eisenhower would be one of the greatest 
of all. 

(A year before Pearl Harbor Eisen- 
hower had sketched on a Washington 
hotel tablecloth how he would fight a Pa- 
cific campaign and MacArthur would later 
use almost identical strategy.) 

Then that year, 1941, which saw the 
Atlantic Charter born at sea where FDR 
and Churchill met, der Fuehrer made a 
fatal mistake. Like Napoleon he invaded 
Russia. (Hitler feared Bolshevism but he 
also was greedy for Soviet natural re- 
sources.) That was June 22, 1941, with 
Finland, long since squeezed to impotency 
by Russia and Germany, assisting the 
Nazis in feeble fashion. 
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RAIN OF DEATH. Doolittle began it in 1942. 
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NIMITZ. Later he'd rule the sea in 1945. 
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WE START BACK. Guadalcanal, August, 1942. 
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International 


DESERT WAR. El Alamein saved British. 1942. 


International 


TURNING POINT. Reds win at Stalingrad. 1943, 


Japan Strikes. Hitler struck for 
Moscow. His advances were amazing. And, 
although he struck deep, the heavy losses, 
the strain on German economy and ex- 
tended supply lines proved his undoing. 
He failed of his goal. 

But it was the battle of Stalingrad, 
1942-43, that was the Gettysburg of World 
War II. Germany was defeated by Red 
troops pledged to stand or fall and not all 
of them fell. 

By now Germany had another fee, the 
U. S. Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941, already 
was history. Japan was running wild after 
the crippling blow that virtually wiped out 
our Pacific fleet while her envoys talked 
peace in Washington. 

Comeback. Our  over-confidence 
quickly gave way to concern as the Philip- 
pines were overrun, Corregidor fell, Ba- 


TEHRAN. FDR, Churchill, in first meeting with Stalin, promise to launch a second front. 1943. 
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HIT THE BEACH. Sicily, Salerno, Anzio,'43-44. 


Coast Guard 


DEATH AT DAWN. We invade North Africa. 
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MIRACLE. Axis quakes, the world is agog as war goods roll out in never-ending stream. 











PRODUCTION. Business and labor do a job. 


taan came and went, and the tales of Wake, 
Guam screamed from the headlines. 

The Far East was aflame. Japan was 
running amuck in those gloomy days of 
1942. Singapore was gone, naval losses 
mounted and, in the Atlantic, the Nazi 
U-boat toll skyrocketed. 

Yet already we had begun to come 
back. Fired by patriotism and spurred by 
the threat to security, American people, 
American industry, American labor, Amer- 
ican agriculture set out to outproduce the 
world in guns, tanks, planes, ammunition, 
food, and performed a miracle. 

In 1942 the nation got a shot in the 
arm but little else from Doolittle’s bomb- 
ing of Tokyo. Then came the long, hard 
road back. We chalked up a naval victory 
at Midway. With capture of Guadalcanal 
our leap-frog tactics became apparent. 
Tarawa, Iwo Jima, Saipan, Okinawa, were 
to follow in the next three years, 








Press Association 


BUZZ-BOMBS. 8,465 Britishers die in 1944. 
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ATTU, 1943. We whip Japs in Aleutians. 


Big Three. Now we were fighting a 
two-front war and our planes began bomb- 
ing Germany from England; an England 
that in 1942 lauded Montgomery for hold- 
ing Rommel at El Alamein in Africa, an- 
other turning point in the war. In that 
year, too, we surprised the world with our 
amphibious landing in North Africa. 

We whipped the Nazis out of Africa, 
herded them through Italy (she surren- 
dered Sept. 8, 1943), and awaited the out- 
come of the first Big Three meeting in 
history—FDR, Stalin, Churchill at Te- 
hran, December, 1943. 

Among.them they mapped future mil- 
itary strategy, discussed U. S. lend-lease 
that long before had reached full flower, 
and reached a basis of understanding on 
political and economic matters. There, 
too, FDR promised Stalin a second front. 
That same period Roosevelt and Churchill 
met Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek at 
Cairo to discuss China’s problem and more 
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YALTA. Plotting the knockout punch, 1945. 


aid for her. 

Victory Prelude. That same year 
(1943) we belted the Japs around the 
Aleutian Islands, made stuttering progress 
on other fronts. Hitler’s fortress Europe 
was unbreached by land but in the air 
our 1,000-plane bomb raids were swift and 
sure. 

This was the prelude to the final cur- 
tain. Our invasion of Normandy began it 
June 6, 1944. A bridge of ships, floating 
pipe lines, floating docks did the trick. 

With the British, French and Cana- 
dians we liberated France, Belgium, Lux- 
emburg. Hodges, Simpson, Bradley; Spaatz 
made names for themselves. Patton, who 
already had made a name, glistened with 
even more glitter. 

This was the second front the Rus- 
sians had been demanding. While we 
drove East they smashed West toward 
Berlin, up south through the Balkans. 


International 


SECOND FRONT. Over bridge of ships, by glider, and ‘chute we bombard, invade Normandy. 


tee. 
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PROGRESS. Saipan, new stepping stone, 1944. 


International 


ROCKET DEATH. Okinawa plastered, 1945. 








IWO JIMA. We win bloodiest battle, 1945. 


Groggy Nazis. History by now had 
been made at Yalta where the Big Three 
met again to agree on final military strat- 
egy and treatment of Germany, which was 
down but not out. She fought on, spew- 
ing robot planes and V-2 rocket bombs 
into the sky and against England. In the 
Pacific, our military strategists were sad- 
dled with robot counterparts—Jap suicide 
planes and suicide tactics on every isle. 

Nevertheless, we liberated the Philip- 
pines in 1945, dominated New Guinea, 
won Okinawa at great cost. 

Knockout. The Jap Navy (what was 
left of it) was hiding; our superfortresses 
were leveling Jap war plants; we poured 
rockets from ship and plane into Jap 
strongholds, and our battleships shelled 
the Nips’ home islands from offshore. 
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LIBERATION. MacArthur returns. Manila, 1945. 





U. 8. Navy 


GUN TALK. We shell Jap mainland, 1945. 
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ROAD'S END. A mob, Mussolini, and death. UNION. Yanks and Reds split Naziland, meet near Berlin in May, 1945. Germany is down. 





International 


HITLER. Did he die here as Nazi Berlin fell? 


There still stretched a long road 
ahead seemingly, although in Europe the 
end had come. Mussolini, his mistress, a 
few of his mouthpieces had been seized, 
shot, hung by the heels, 

Nazi ringleaders still screamed de- 
fiance as Allied Armies pressed closer. 
Germany had thrown her last Sunday 
punch in the December, 1944, battle of 
the Bulge and found it wasn’t good enough. 

The nation was a shambles, the Reds 
were in Berlin. Soon the Americans joined 
Red legions in that ruined city. 

There they found what was supposed 
to be the spot where Hitler, who had 
escaped an assassination plotted by a few 
of his generals in July, 1944, had killed 
himself and his mistress, Eva Braun. 

Only formalities remained for. resist- 
ance had collapsed. On May 7, 1945, 
Nazi Admiral Doenitz ordered the signing 
of unconditional surrender. That same day 
the full surrender documents were signed 
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DEFEAT. Curtain falls May 7, 1945. Germap officers (foreground) sign full surrender documents. 


International 


FOOD. U.S. farmers’ record crops feed Allies. 
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POTSDAM ULTIMATUM. Unconditional surrender. Russia would join the war within a week, 1945. 


at Rheims, France. 

Atomic Age. Promptly emphasis 
shifted to the Pacific where we were bom- 
barding Japan with fire and explosive 
bombs. 

Then came Potsdam where the Big 
Three (Churchill, whose party lost the 
British election, had been succeeded by 
Attlee; Truman replaced FDR who had 
died) gave the Japs an ultimatum—sur- 
render or die. 

In a matter of days, the greatest dis- 
covery of the age was unmasked. It was 
the atomic bomb. Japan twice felt its 
fury. It was the crowning climax—the 
lever that pried the Nips loose from their 
swamp of futile resistance (see World). 

Three days after the world learned of 
atomic energy, Russia declared war on 
Japan, invaded Manchuria. Soon the last 
-member of the Axis partnership offered 
to capitulate—three years, eight months 
after Pearl Harbor. 


Internatianal 


ATOM BOMB. Dark area devastated. 1945. 
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THE NATION 


What Now? 


Sudden peace, no less than sudden war, 
faces nation with raft of problems; 
Congress to try for answers Sept. 4 


We had succeeded in war. Would we 
succeed as well in a peace that loomed as 
sudden and unexpected as the armed con- 
flict begun Dec. 7, 1941? 

That thought lurked in the minds of 
Cabinet members scampering to the White 
House when Japan surrendered (see World). 

It was the same thought in the minds 
of celebrants when the first flush of en- 
thusiasm cooled after they had cluttered 
New York streets with paper and confetti; 
in far-away Australia where jitterbugs 
capered atop automobiles in Perth; of 
17,000 cheering Yanks back on New York 
docks from Europe; of Yanks in Paris 
and England: of soldiers on Okinawa 
where six were killed, 30 hurt as guns 
were fired in celebration. 

Reasons. Concern was well founded 
because the nation’s economy was not 
ready for peace: 

Reconversion plans were inadequate 
although President Truman moved to 
speed action. (What immediate effect this 
would have was vague.) 

Cutbacks in military contracts would 
hit $32 billion throwing thousands out of 
work. (Economists warned of ro million 
jobless by next year.) 

Immediate tax relief was remote ex- 
cept for possible elimination of the 3% 
normal tax on low income brackets. 

Civilian production was delayed in 
many instances by OPA and _ business 
wrangling over price ceilings and by WPB 
controls that shut off raw materials from 
other industries. 

Meaning. Manpower controls there- 
fore would be among the first to be lifted 
and Congress would reconvene the first 





week of September to help iron out these 
kinks by: 

Acting on the President’s suggestion 
for boosting unemployment benefits to $25 
weekly for 26 weeks. 

Trying to work out tangible credit 
aids for small business. 

Mapping a workable program for dis- 
posal of $100 billion in surplus property 
and deciding upon one-man control of the 
job. 

Reorganizing government for peace- 
time operation. 

Studying tax relief for the future. 

Setting up control of atomic power. 

Doing its utmost to keep employment 
at a high level. But regardless of present 
or future actions the impact of war would 
remain indefinitely. 

Effect. For in this nation’s and the 
world’s greatest conflict, the United States 
had: 

Rolled up our greatest national debt, 
$258.7 billion as of last July 1 (one year’s 
interest will be $5 billion). 

Planned a veterans’ aid program cost- 
ing upwards of $10 billion yearly. 

Suffered 1,068,200 casualties, includ- 
ing 251,400 killed. (Total Allied casual- 
ties, 50 million.) 

Spent $276.2 billion as of last July 1. 
(Total cost to Allied governments, almost 
$14 TRILLION.) 

Developed a military’ force of about 
12 million. (We would discharge about 
5 million from the Army within a year 
but would need a million to police Japan. ) 

Plunged into intérnationalism to a 
point where politics and economics of 
Europe (now swept with leftist senti- 


ment) and the Near East took on new 
meaning for a U. S, intent on security 
and a fair share of world trade. 

Enlarged geographic interests far to 
the East where we will maintain at our ex- 
pense scattered bases in the Pacific for 
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PEACE OFFER. President Truman calls the Cabinet and agency heads to discuss Jop proposal. 
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SURRENDER. New York as Japs talked peace. 





future security. 

Offered economic co-operation (some 
of which must be at federal expense if 
carried out) with less wealthy nations, 
particularly Pan-American, as a result of 
relations during the war. 

Progress. But from the war came 
these developments: 

Atomic energy that could destroy 
civilization but also could supply un- 
dreamed of power, start a trend from big 
cities to small towns, scattered communi- 
ties, with new factories, better living. 

Synthetic rubber, jet propulsion, 
walkie-talkie radio for safety in transpor- 
tation; telephones for automobiles; a 
“new” industry in plastics, DDT, fabulous 
insecticide; Radar, new techniques to make 
textiles more serviceable; huge strides in 
engineering and aviation. 

Penicillin to prevent infection, cure 
gonorrhea, syphilis, other diseases; ata- 
brine, synthetic anti-malarial remedy; 
blood plasma that will save countless lives, 
amazing advances in surgery and new 
psychiatric treatments, 

Yet the profit and loss of this war of 
survival can never be measured unless it 
ends all wars. Only then will the game 
have been worth the candle. 


Peace Conscription Wilts 


With Japan’s collapse, chances of 
compulsory peacetime military training 
program slumped. 

This was partly because of welling 
resentment by a war-weary, tax-burdened 
nation against the terrific costs of a greater 
war machine. 

But more significant was belief a new 
kind of warfare, based on the atomic 
bomb, had removed the need for large 
standing armies. 

Veterans’ groups generally indicated 
they would -continue to support youth- 
training plans. The American Legion said 
it would continue its fight “to keep Amer- 
ica prepared” by supporting conscription’ 
harder than ever. 

But the American Council of Educa- 
tion and the Federal Council of Churches, 
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heading conscription opposition, said 
“wait.” “Obviously,” commented Dr. Her- 
bert Burgstahler, president of Ohio Wes- 
leyan university, “the laboratory is the 
place to prepare for national defense in 
the future.” 

Meaning. “Big Army” and “big 
Navy” programs might be junked. Sci- 
entists, working in the proposed National 
Research Foundation, then would carry 
defense burden. An enlarged National 
Guard would replace universal military 
training. 


Labor Victory 


Detroit, U. S. peacetime motor capi- 
tal, was a huge wartime arsenal. Thou- 
sands of newcomers swarmed to its fac- 
tories, were scooped into its unions. 

Largest, most powerful union in De- 
troit is CIO’s United Auto Workers, with 
about 400,000 members. Its organizer and 
boss is 38-year-old Richard T. Franken- 
steen, UAW international vice president. 
When he speaks, Detroit labor listens. 

Backed by CIO’s Political Action 
Committee, Frankensteen last week en- 
tered the non-partisan mayoralty primary, 
won a thumping victory over three-time 
Mayor Edward J. Jeffries. 

Meaning. Big-time labor had a grip 
on its first big-time elective office in the 
U. S. The PAC again proved itself an 
increasingly stronger influence in Ameri- 
can politics. AFL, seldom friendly with 
CIO, may help Jeffries. 


Nylons, Autos, Gas 


Visions of an early abundance of gas, 
nylons and gadgets danced before Mr. 
and Mrs. America. 

Travel would still be crowded for 
some time and beefsteak would continue 
to be elusive. But in general things were 
to be increasingly easier as a step-by- 
step plan for the change-over from war- 
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NEWS. Frankensteen and wife got word he 
won a ballot victory. 


time restrictions to peacetime plenty was 
being hurriedly put into final form by Re- 
conversion Mobilizer Snyder and WPB 
Chairman Krug. 

These were the prospects: 

Atoms Again. Gasoline, quick end 
of rationing; tires, rationing probably to 
end in two to three months; food, some 
easing on a few items and gradual im- 
provement in most supplies, but continued 
shortages of sugar, fats and oils; general 
consumer goods, gradually increasing sup- 
plies for next six months as manufacturers 
race to get back to normal lines; trans- 
portation, no immediate relaxation in sight, 
but plans under study for gradual easing 
of restrictions; price controls, to continue 
indefinitely but with growing demands on 
Congress for adjustments. 

Nylons were expected to be back 
shortly, as one 125-foot tow-rope for naval 
use contains enough fiber for 10,000 pairs. 
Auto rationing will continue long enough 
to give essential motorists the 250,000 
authorized this year, but 2,500,000 new 
radios are in the books for civilians by 
the year’s end. And tin soldiers and toy 
atom-bombs will be ready for the kiddies’ 
next Christmas tree. 


No More Me-Too 


A Dutch-uncle lecture is addressed to 
the Republican party in this week’s Lib- 
erty magazine. Author is John D. M. 
Hamilton, who headed this party’s national 
committee 1936-40. (The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post originally had the article but 
because it didn’t intend to publish it until 
next year, Hamilton gave it to Liberty.) 

Big trouble with GOP, thinks Hamil- 
ton, is that it has been afraid to stand up 
for conservative principles; instead it 
tried to lure New Deal voters with New 
Deal promises. (“Landon, Willkie and 
Dewey were defeated because they agreed 
to individual New Deal ingredients while 
denying the efficacy of the compound as a 
whole.”’) ‘ 

Thus the party let.down its 16 to 17 
million voters who were opposed to the 
New Deal, and drew few votes from lib- 
erals who were already satisfied with the 
other party, Hamilton argued. 

Big hope for the Republican party, 
says Hamilton, is for GOP Congressmen 
to reiterate what. the Republican party 


. has stood for and stand by that course in 


the future. (He didn’t name names.) 

Testimony should go something like 
this: “I am not ashamed to be known as a 
conservative ...I deny that (government) 
advances must be made at the expense of 
individual freedom and initiative . . . I be- 
lieve ‘government rooted in paternalism 
and state socialism saps the individual of 
all ambition and must destroy itself.” 


Clearing the Air 
More entertainment, less advertising 
on daytime radio programs was recom- 


mended by the National Association of 
Broadcasters. 
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HOORAY! Vets in a Chelsea, Mass., naval 
hospital sing at news Japs quit. 


Over-long commercials griped both 
daytime and night listeners, but daytime 
standards were worse, allowed nine min- 
utes of commercials in an hour program, 
compared to six at night. New daytime 
standards will be the same as night. 

Effect. Change will be optional with 
the 700 member stations of the National 
Association. They are expected to finish 
old contracts before trimming daytime ad- 
talk. “Spot commercials” — announce- 
ments inserted in program breaks—won’t 
be affected—only commercials which are 
parts of programs. 


Week at Meme 


East: Ex-Secretary of State Stettinius 
got a new job: U. S. representative on the 
Preparatory Commission, United Nations 
Organization, with rank of Ambassador. 

Envy of real estate brokers was John 
J. Reynolds, New York, who sold the $62 
million Chicago Merchandise Mart to Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy, former U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain. Reynolds’ fee: 
$500,000. 

Midwest: Thirty-four persons (most- 
ly soldiers) were killed and 50 were injured 
when a Great Northern Railway passenger 
train crashed into the observation car of 
a preceding section near Michigan, N. D. 

Postwar plans of Jack & Heintz, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, call for guaranteed an- 
nual wage, sharing half of company profits 
among employes quarterly; and insurance 
trust. 

Shortages of merchandise, particularly 
textiles, caused a 284-page shrinkage in 
the Sears Roebuck fall-winter catalog. 

West: Republicans and veterans de- 
manded Gov. Mon C. Wallgren (D.- 
Wash.) retract a statement attributed to 
him stating that only G. I. vets who are 
Democrats will get state jobs. 

Cutbacks have trimmed California’s 
industrial employment by one-third, the 
State Labor Commissioner said. 

South: Georgia voted a new consti- 
tution formally banning poll taxes, can- 
celing old poll debts. 

Faced with the smallest cotton crop 
in 60 years, Tom Linder, Georgia’s Com- 
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missioner of Agriculture, urged southern 
farmers to hold back this year’s harvest 
for highest prices. 

General Motors planned $5 million 
plant near Doraville, Ga., will assemble 
Buicks, Oldsmobiles, Pontiacs and employ 
6,000. 


WASHINGTON 


PARADE 





Atomic Tip-offs 


We were both surprised and scared 
when we began to grasp the idea of the 
atomic bombs, and from various signs 
we're sure practically everybody else in 
Washington was, too—including omnis- 
cient Congressmen. 

It brought back a talk we had with 
a member of the House Military Affairs 
committee more than a year ago. Did he, 
if such a question could be asked, have 
a hint about the super-secret project at 
Oak Ridge? 3 

Absurd Idea. “I haven’t the faint- 
est idea what they’re doing, so help me,” 
he replied. “Why, for all I know they 
might be manufacturing an atom bomb to 
blow up the world!” 

“Buck Rogers stuff, eh?” we grinned. 

The Congressman joined us in a good 
laugh. It was rare humor. 

But at that he wasn’t any more in- 
nocent than Rep. A. Willis Robertson (D.- 
Va.), who actually “spilled the beans” on 
the atomic job and got it printed in papers 
‘ nearly a year ago. That was in a speech 
at Staunton, Va., on the problems of peace. 

“For months,” he eloquently declared, 
“scientists here and abroad have been 
working to discover a new explosive based 
on the principle of splitting the atom. It 
is not beyond the realm of probability 
that eventually such a process will be dis- 
covered, When discovered, one 1,000-lb. 
bomb would destroy a city the size of 





. Harris & Ewing 
REP. ROBERTSON: He spilled atomic beans. 





New York, and we all know that the prin- 
cipal areas of the world are within 24 
hours bombing range of the North Pole 
and that there is, no point in the world 
more than 36 hours flying time from any 
other one point in the world. In other 
words, another war after the end of this 
war is just unthinkable.” 

Army Upset. That was all—except 
the next day three high-ranking Army offi- 
cers suddenly walked into Robertson’s of- 
fice and gave him the stern eye. He talked 
long and fast, finally convinced the mili- 
tary gentlemen he was talking from gen- 
eral information if not through his hat. 
“Okay,” they said, “but please Mr. Con- 
gressman, please don’t ever mention that 
word atom again.” It wasn’t until a civili- 
zation-shaking bomb fell on Hiroshima 
and President Truman spoke to the world 
that Robertson realized what they were 
talking about. 


Sour Note in Utopia 


Word has trickled back to the State 
Department that a bit of jealousy has 
reared its ugly head in the Parliament of 
Man. Right here at home, too. 

San Francisco, it seems, has already 
counted the unhatched capital of the 
United Nations as its chick, but the Golden 
Gaters can’t make up their minds on a 
building site. Some want it over near 
Stanford university in Palo Alto. But 
that would never do, yell the partisans of 
the University of California. It would give 
Stanford too much prestige. The U. of C. 
crowd naturally want it in Berkeley’s 
hills out of the fog. “Very undesirable” 
is the reaction of the Stanfordites to this 
suggestion. 

Ironic turn would be a switch to a 
compromise location like that picked by 
our founding fathers for governmental 
purposes—a certain low-lying tract on the 
Potomac River, jyst a 30-minute hop from 
San Francisco in an atomic air car of the 
future. 


No Bed of Roses 


Leonard Lyons’ item about a loafer 
in a tank-town depot who won $15,000 
from Nick the Greek, fabulous gambler, 
in a between-trains card game caught our 
eye. The winner, Lyons said, bought a 
farm and retired on it, presumably to live 
the life of Riley ever after. 

“Could he do it?” we asked Paul V. 
Maris, director of the ownership division, 
Farm Security Administration. “Could he 
buy a $15,000 farm and ‘retire’?” Maris 
snorted. 

“If he invested $10,000 in good land 
and $5,000 in buildings and equipment, he 
had a relatively small farm,” Maris said. 
“Then all he had to do was go to work. 
I mean from 4 a.m. till sundown, winter 
and summer, through wet weather, 
droughts, blizzards and all the other haz- 
ards that beset farming. By doing that 
he could pay the taxes, keep up repairs, 
replace worn-out equipment, pay the 
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hired man and send the children to school. 
In good years he might even make a little 
money. 

“But buy a farm and retire on it? 
It’s a good trick—but don’t try it.” 


Time Tinker 


Lt. W. E. Edwards, Navy engineer 
from Boston, was through Washington re- 
cently with his perpetual calendar. Between 
chores in the Pacific he said he wanted to 
get in a few licks with the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and odds and ends of fed- 
eral officials in behalf of a scheme to re- 
arrange the days, weeks and months of the 
year on a “permanent”’ basis. 

The calendar is Edwards’ hobby. He 
has been plugging it for years. It would 
divide the year into quarters of 91 days 
each, give us eight 30-day months and 
four 31-day months. That would take 
care of 364 days. New Year’s Day would 
be a day apart from any particular month. 
rounding out the regular span of 365 days. 

It would be a great boon for book- 
keepers, but it would kill the old ditty. 
“Thirty days hath September,” etc. All 
holidays would fall on the same day each 
year (all Christmases would be on Mon- 
day). It sounds monotonous. A bill to 
legalize the idea, introduced by Delegate 
J. R. Farrington, Hawaii, is slumbering 
in the House. 


Peace Pessimist 


Sen. Burton K. Wheeler, who voted 
for ratification of the San Francisco 
Charter but gave notice he would fight to 
the last ditch against free-handed assign- 
ments of U. S. troops to back it up, finally 
got off for Montana to see how the home 
folks were taking it. 

En route, he stopped over in Chicago 
to see his little granddaughter, 4-year-old 
Fredricka Wheeler (see cut), and air his 
views to the press. From what he had 
heard about the Potsdam parley, he said. 
he didn’t think it would help “peace in 
Europe” at all. 
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BLADEN'S FOLLY. Now Administration Hall. 


The Navy Threatens 


Over rolling lawns of St. Johns Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Md., hangs an old shadow. 
In lifting, the shadow may brush the col- 
lege from its historic campus where Mary- 
land’s first public library is housed and 
where stands the Liberty Tree, scene of 
Susquehannock treaty of 1652. 

For 100 years U.S. Naval Academy 
has cast sheeps’ eyes across King George 
st., at St. Johns, the school that startled 
educational circles eight years back when 
it chucked a traditional liberal arts pro- 
gram for “1oo best books” curriculum. 
Navy wants to buy St. Johns’ 32 acres 
for dormitories when Navy’s 3,400 en- 
rollment is doubled in a $70 million expan- 
sion program. Claiming this “conven- 
ience” unnecessary, since Navy owns other 
Annapolis land, St. Johns protests it can- 
not transplant 161 years of tradition. 

Historic. Chartered in 1784, St. 
Johns absorbed Maryland’s pioneer “free 
school,” 89-year-old King Williams. 
Bladen’s Folly, lavish governor’s mansion 
unfinished 40 years, became McDowell 
Hall. Great men were. among first grads 
—Francis Scott Key, Reverdy Johnson, 
William Pinkney. Its ivyed walls housed 
Civil War wounded. In World War I 
go% of its uniformed alumni were high 
officers; in this one, many like Lt. Gen. 
Lewis H. Brereton wear stars on their 
helmets. In peace its men are leaders. 

Nothing is final until Congress recon- 
venes, Meanwhile, weakening sea lords 
gave St. Johns one more year of grace. 


Secession, Old and New 


Angry mutterings rumble in Wiscon- 
sin’s north woods. The upper part of the 
state wants to secede and join either the 
Michigan peninsula or Minnesota. They 
don’t like new anti-gambling laws and 


“Gestapo” who “stick their long noses 
into bedrooms and cellars searching for 
illegal gambling devices’ which net some 
resorts $50 weekly. If Wisconsinites are 
of Tennessee stuff, hair may fly around 
Great Lakes as it did in the South in 1784. 

In that year North Carolina stretched 
to the Mississippi; 10,000 “unprotected” 
settlers in interior wilds (now Tennessee) 
seceded, set up Franklin State, named for 
Old Ben. Lucky officials could draw sala- 
ries in deer, raccoon, mink, beaver skins, 
whisky, sugar, or bacon. 

For four years violence prevailed. 
Mobs of the two governments raided, re- 
raided each other. Then in 1788 Carolina 
triumphed. Franklin collapsed and Gov. 
John Sevier came to trial for high treason. 
But friends stirred a ruckus in the court, 
and Sevier, fled on a waiting horse. 


Shrimp Fleet Blessing 


Shiny-scrubbed little trawlers of 
Louisiana’s shrimp fleet will soon make 
their annual pilgrimage to be blessed. 
Bright with paint and flags, new nets bil- 
lowing (for the harvest will top 50,000 
tons), they'll chug to wharves where 
choirs sing, priests sprinkle holy water. 

Celebrated by Gulf towns on varying 
Sundays, the ancient ritual began when 
early Christians ventured into the Medi- 
terranean, came to Louisiana with Brit- 
tany priests long ago. Rich with meaning 
for thousands of Cajuns (descendants of 
Acadians England chased from Nova Sco- 
tia in 1755) who man the fleet, it’s also a 
fine social occasion—bon voyage party of 
the shrimpers—with races, games, danc- 
ing. 

Good Catch. Shrimp fishing is 
largely year-round now in Louisiana. 
Shrimp leave coastal waters in fall to 
spawn. Summer tides bring eggs and 
young, but mature shrimp never return. 
In 1938, however, a 25-mile-square school 
was found close in. Steak shortage won’t 
seem so bad with fresh shrimp aplenty. 





La. Dept. of Commerce 


BENEDICTION. The shrimp fleet is- blessed. 
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FIRST STEP. Prof. A. O. Nier isolated U-235. 


Devastation 


The world shuddered. The smoke 
cloud, finally lifting over Hiroshima, vic- 
tim of the first atomic bomb (Pathfinder, 
Aug. 13) disclosed four and one-tenth 
square miles of the city gone, dissolved 
into dust, devoid of any living thing. 

The dead, “too numerous to count” 
and. unidentifiable even as to sex, were 
estimated at 150,000. They had exploded 
or melted when pressure and heat (scien- 
tists’ estimated billions of degrees centi- 
grade) blasted their city. 

Zone of Death. Even more frighten- 
ing possibilities were heaped on the horror 
by Dr. Harold Jacobson, one of the scien- 
tists who worked on the bomb until he 
was suspended for writing about it in a 
play entitled U-235. Dr. Jacobson de- 
clared that the stricken area would remain 
a death trap for 70 years. Any persons 
who tried to rebuild it, or even investigate 
the damage, would ‘die from rays given off 
by the wreckage, made radioactive by 
atomic particles. 

War Department, however, denied 
this but it was recalled scientists who in- 
vestigated the experimental bomb damage 
in New Mexico did so from a specially 
constructed (probably _lead-insulated) 
tank. 

Auto Power. Peacetime significance 
of the new atomic power was almost 
equally hard to believe. Statements from 
fuel, utilities, automobile men acknowl- 
edged present sources of power had been 


“outmoded. A Graham-Paige Motor Corp. 


official predicted atomic engines for auto- 
mobiles no bigger than a man’s fist. Air- 
planes with fuel supplies the size of -a 
brick were foreseen by the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Aeronautics. 

Flying Neutrons. How has man 
managed to capture this awesome force? 
Explanation as far as censorship allows is 
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IN THE LABORATORIES of the world’s largest radio 
manufacturer, the research of Philco scientists and 
engineers has produced miracles of electronic science for 
our fighters in the air and on land and sea. At every 
step of the advance on Berlin and the assault on the 
Japanese empire, Radar and electronic equipment de- 


veloped by Philco has done and is still doing its part. 





From Radar Research to 
Radio for your home 


FINISH THE JO8 BUY WAR BONDS 





PHILCO 


3 THEIR research and production for war, the scientists 
and engineers of the Philco laboratories have made vital 
contributions to the sum of man’s knowledge in elec- 
tronic science. In their achievements which have played 
so important a part on every crucial battlefield, they have 


compressed a decade of scientific progress into months. 


In this brilliant record of war research lies your assurance 
for the future... when the Philco laboratories turn 
from radar to radio for your home. For before the war, 
the achievements of its: laboratories gave Philco an un- 
broken record of radio leadership for twelve straight 
years. And repeated surveys of post-war buying prefer- 
ence show that America looks to Philco for tomorrow's _ 


radio, by an average of 3 to 1 over any other make. 


Yes, in radio, in FM reception, in phonograph repro- 
duction, in television—whatever developments scientific 
progress may hold for the future, you may await them 
from the laboratories of Philco, the leader...in the 


days to come as in the past! 


Philco presents Paul Whiteman, Georgia Gibbs, the Merry Macs. 
Sundays, 6 P.M., EWT, American Broadcasting Company 


RADIOS © PHONOGRAPHS © FM ¢ TELEVISION © REFRIGERATORS © FREEZER CHESTS © AIR CONDITIONERS 








Dollars for Homes 


Home building needs are estimated at 
350,000 units a year for the next 10 years 
by contractors and real estate experts. 
And, when the housing shortage eases, 
they expect a big rush to buy and build. 

Generally, buying a home is a life- 
time investment so be sure to look before 
you spend. If you’re buying a home al- 
ready built, these pictures will show you 
some of the principal features to look for 
in construction, 

If you're planning to build, they’ll 
help you in listing with your architect 
and contractor what you want in your 
finished home. 

Before buying or building, however, 
be sure to have yaqur title examined. An 


insured title is your best guarantee 
against future lawsuits from old claimants 
to the property or land and to unpaid liens. 

Don’t overlook the location of your 
prospective home or building site. Is it 
in a good neighborhood? How about trans- 
portation, stores, churches, schools? If 
the structure is already built how old is 
it? Are utilities available? 

Does the ground slope enough to 
afford good drainage? Does the basement 
have water in it after heavy rains? Is the 
tax rate more than you can afford? Are 
the improvements (sidewalk, paving, if 
any) paid for or will you have to pay 
assessments? 

Inside the house, have an eye out for: 


Pathfinder Photos 





1. LIVING ROOM, Does fireplace have damper, ash dump? Does it smoke? Are there ample 
electric outlets? Are floors level? Do they squeak? That might mean poor construction. 





2. WINDOWS. Are they weatherstripped? 
Do they rattle? Open easily? 


3. CRACKS. Are they apparent in walls, ceiling? 
If so, house is settling or construction is poor. 
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4. MODERNITY. Is the sink convenient? The 
right height? Well lighted? 


-5. EQUIPMENT. What type of stove? Is cup- 
board space ample? Exhaust fan? 





6. DOORS. Is hardware durable? Are outside 


entrances weatherstripped? 
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7. STAIRS. Do they squeak? Headroom enough? 12. HOT WATER. Automatic? Sufficient ca- 13. FOUNDATIONS. Brick? Concrete? Tile? 
Will furniture pass? pacity? Be sure piping is durable. How thick? 





8. CLOSETS. How many are there? Big enough? 14. LAUNDRY? Stationary tubs? What ma- 15. FURNACE. What type? How old? Con- 
Is there a light? terial? Room for clotheslines in winter? dition? Check for air or water leaks, 





9. BATHROOM. Are fixtures modern, good qual- 16. TERMITES. Test here with sharp instru- 17. EXTERIOR. Note roof condition, pitch; 
ity? Is there a shower? How large a tub? ment.. If building, insist on termite shields. outside surfaces, paint. 
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ATOM-SMASHERS like this one at Notre Dame 


paved way for new bomb. 


this: An atom consists of a nucleus con- 
taining positive charged protons and elec- 
trically neutral neutrons, surrounded by 
negative-charged electrons. The nucleus 
contains the energy of an atom. To release 
it scientists have to split the nucleus. 

Just how American scientists manage 
to split uranium atoms after the bomb is 
dropped is a secret. One method sug- 
gested before the war was to include in 
the bomb a bit of radium, beryllium and 
paraffin. The radioactive radium emits 
rays which knock neutrons out of the 
beryllium. These neutrons bombard the 
uranium after being slowed down by the 
paraffir: to prevent their skipping harm- 
lessly through the open spaces of the 
atom. 

When the neutrons collide with the 
nucleus, the-atom splits with a 200 mil- 
lion volt explosion into two lighter atoms, 
and two extra neutrons. The extra neutrons 
in turn explode other uranium atoms. 

Happily for the world, lighter, more 
Stable atoms of other elements such as 
Oxygen, are not exploded by speeding 
neutrons, 

It is this fact which kept the atomic 
bomb dropped on Hiroshima from destroy- 
ing the world. 


Stratosphere Network 


Broadcast network bigwigs had a good 
meal at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. Then they stared bug-eyed at a 
map of the United States while Charles E. 
Nobles, 27-year-old radar expert for West- 
inghouse, talked of a revolution in broad- 
casting. 

Fourteen B-29 planes, Nobles said, 
would circle round and round, each in its 
own area, six miles up in the sky. To- 
gether, they would spray half the country 
with five FM radio programs and four 
television shows in color. 

Each program will be beamed from a 
ground station to a plane which would 
relay it through the stratosphere to other 
aircraft. 

Reasons. Big drawback to televi- 
sion had been that the highest towers can 
broadcast only so miles. Coast-to-coast 
coverage would mean building hundreds of 
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transmiiters, served by at least roo costl; 
relay stations or a $100 million co-axial 
cable system. 

At 30,000 feet a plane could rebroad- 
cast television or FM signals over an area 
22 miles in diameter, at one fifth the 
power required for ground transmitters 

Effect. Use of planes to broadcast 
television would bring television to re- 
mote sections years sooner, cut broad- 
casting costs to One-thirteenth of previous 
estimates, might make existing radio net- 
works obsolete. 


Mouse Palace on Block 


Anybody got any use for 75,000 white 
mice? Reconstruction Finance Corp. may 
have that many for sale plus a deluxe, 
glass-brick mousery to house them in. 

Story of the world’s largest mouse 
factory goes back to the early days of 
the war when War Production Board offi- 
cials smelled a mouse shortage at a time 
when huge demands were piling up for 
mice to be used in the study of cancer 
and genetics, and for testing batches of 
serum for inoculating soldiers against trop- 
ical diseases. 

Surplus. They spent over $150,000 
on a one-story, air-conditioned mouse 
ranch, known respectably as “Carworth 
Farms”, at New City, N. Y., produced 
and sold 15,000 mice weekly to doctors, 
laboratories. Special English strains, en- 
dangered by bombs, were flown to this 
country, housed at the government 
mousery. 

Now, faced with cutbacks number- 
ing several thousand, the thriving little 
community is headed toward RFC’s sur- 
plus property list. 

Profits. There’s money in mice, say 
seasoned dealers. Over 12 million are 
demanded by scientists every year. Feed- 
ing costs average only 1}c a week and a 
good specimen sells for 30c. Biggest de- 
mand is for a 14- to 21-day-old mouse 
weighing between 7 and 11 grams. Chief 
risk is disease which can wipe out a herd 
over night. 


Handier False Hand 


Almost as efficient as the steel hook 
amputees have used to light cigarets, drive 
cars, dress themselves, but in appearance 
a normal hand—this is the appliance arm 
amputees may be getting soon from the 
Naval Dental School located at Bethesda, 
Md. 

Developed by Lt. Comdr. Lamar W. 
Harris, it is an answer to widespread com- 
plaint over former alternatives—a work- 
able hook or a useless artificial hand. 
The new appliance weighs 1 lb., is made 
from soft, elastic plastic, tinted to match 
the wearer’s skin. 

Concealed inside the palm, a spring- 
controlled mechanism permits natural 
movement of fingers, allows a claw-like 
grip that “is adequate for everything ex 
cept very heavy work and would be ideal 
for white collar workers.” 
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THE WORLD 


Victory 
How to save Emperor's “face” is riddle 


for Japs, unconditional surrender; 
atom bomb, Red army hasten end 


Hitting with trip-hammer force, three 
extraordinary events brought the climax 
and presaged the end of hisfory’s greatest 
war. The staggering sequence was almost 
. too much for human imagination to en- 
compass. 

On Aug. 6, the Japanese city of Hiro- 
shima was shattered by an atomic bomb, 
the missile which eventually will end either 
war or the human race. Nagasaki was 
atom-wrecked next. 

On Aug. 8, Russia declared war 
against Japan, invaded Manchuria from 
north, east and west, threatened to cut the 
Nips’ 1,500,000-man Asiatic army into two 
segments. Red armies also drove into 
Korea and the Jap half of Sakhalin island. 

Sudden Offer. While destruction 
rained from above and every side, Tokyo 
on Aug. 10 hurled a different kind of 
bombshell into Washington, Chungking, 
London and Moscow—surrender, to the 
terms of the Potsdam ultimatum. There 
was one joker: The emperor’s rights as 
‘sovereign ruler” must not be impaired. 

The Allied world went wild, shouted 
“here is V day,” celebrated for hours. 

As for Hirohito, “try him as a war 
criminal” was the American man-on-the- 
street’s attitude. “He should die like Hit- 
ler and Mussolini,” roared a sailor in San 
Francisco, summing up servicemen’s 5-to-2 
vote against continuing the emperor on 
his job. 

But the Gallup poll found differently : 
Two out of three citizens want to let the 
emperor keep his throne and the Japs keep 
their religion, 

Our Puppet. Official Washington was 





caught off-balance by the amazing sudden- 
ness of the Jap offer. President Truman 
hurried the Cabinet into session. Tele- 
phone wires hummed between the White 
House, London and Moscow, before the 
Allied answer was ready: 

Hirohito could keep his throne but be 
subject “to the Supreme Commander of 
the Allied powers, who will take such steps 
as he deems proper.” 

Sparring for time, the Japs pulled per- 
haps their last wartime trickerv. They 
said they didn’t get the Allied note till 
Aug. 13, though the Swiss said they de- 
livered it Aug. 12. 

A second spectacular, premature V 
day came while the world waited. The 
United Press transmitted a false “flash” 
of the Jap surrender. Church bells pealed, 
sirens shrieked, crowds celebrated, before 
the UP killed the “flash,” offered $5,000 
reward for information about the person 
who transmitted the fake news. 

The Jap warlords could thank Allied 
mercy for this time to consider: Our new 
atomic bombs could lay waste to Japan 
in an instant, force the be-spectacled god- 
emperor and his advisors to howl “uncle” 
to any terms. 

During this time the world waited, 
wondered. When would the answer come? 
Finally, Aug. 14, the Tokyo radio broke in: 
Japan had accepted the Potsdam ulti- 
matum. Picked up by our fleet headquar- 
ters at Guam, it was broadcast to the 
world, In Washington, the heads of the 
nation awaited the formal text. 

Meaning. The might and scientific 
genius of the U. S. had finished the war, 
almost 14 years after Japan invaded Man- 
churia. Stripped of heavy industry, Japan 
would be an agricultural nation consisting 
of the four home islands. In tatters were 
her “greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere” for enslaving her neighbors, her 
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‘KIDS WITHOUT SCHOOLS, like these young refugees learning to write on sand at camp in 
Egypt, may be helped toward literate citizenship by world education body. 
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International 


YANKS IN PARIS. Celebrations long and loud. 


dreams of dictating peace in the White 
House and a world throne for Hirohito. 

Effect. When the Japs sign surrender 
papers (probably aboard the battleship 
Missouri in Tokyo bay) their emperor will 
be the Allies’ tool. 

Five-Star Gen. Douglas MacArthur is 
top’ candidate for a new job: Supreme 
Allied Commander. Whoever is named 
will boss the emperor in ordering Jap 
troops to lay down their arms, and de- 
livering 16,700 American internees to Al- 
lied transports. (The Japs hold 13,300 
U. S. prisoners of war, 3,339 civilian 
prisoners, mostly construction workers 
seized at Guam and Wake.) 

Presently, the emperor will be forced 
to sign away his stolen empire: Strategic 
islands to the U. S., South Sakhalin to 
Russia, Formosa to China, Korea and 
probably Manchuria to independence. 

Also, he must help us round up war 
criminals for trial, billet a police force of 
1,000,000 G.I.’s, and cut down Jap in- 
dustry so it can never wage war again, 

Hara-Kiri. Tokyo newspapers sud- 
denly blossomed out with praise and pic- 
tures of 11-year-old Crown Prince Akihito. 
Did this mean, Allies wondered, Hirohito 
would abdicate or join other Nipponese 
leaders in Hara-Kiri (suicide), preferring 
“honorable death” to disgrace? 

Regardless of who, if anybody, is em- 
peror, Japan faces a long probationary pe- 
riod under Allied control, before her citi- 
zens can be trusted to express their will. 
Free men had triumphed again, 


Education for Peace 


Were half the power, that fills the world 
with terror, 

Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps 
and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts. 

—Longfellow 

Plans for a new, international or- 

ganization to promote culture and educa- 

tion, and break down mental barriers to 

world peace, will be threshed out at a con- 
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ference in London, beginning November 1. 

Allied education ministers organized in 
1942 at London. 

Program. U. S. delegation, including 
Rep. (now Sen.) Fulbright (D.-Ark.); 
Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Con- 
gress (now Assistant Secretary of State) ; 
and Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education went to London in 
April, 1944. 

Then a constitution for a proposed 
United Nations Agency for Educational 
and Cultural Reconstruction was written. 
Dumbarton Oaks ignored it but San Fran- 
cisco supported it, voted to provide “spe- 
cifically for promotion of educational and 
other cultural cooperation.” 

Meanwhile Congress called for U. S. 
participation in “creation of an interna- 
tional educational cultural organization.” 

Meaning. The world educational or- 
ganization mapped at the November Lon- 
don conference will be one of the special- 
purpose groups attached to the main 
United Nations organization. Govern- 
ments then might have a loud voice in 
shaping education. 

Effect. Value of a world educational 
organization hinges on the answer to a 
moot question: What can education do to 
better the world, prevent war? Enthusi- 
asts claim a fraction of the world’s arma- 
ment budget, applied to diffusion of knowl- 
edge, would make armies unnecessary. 


Map outlines reproduced from map copyrighted by General Drafting Co., Inc. 


‘Skeptics doubt it. The new body’s purpose 


is to give education its chance. 


Red Blueprint 


Yugoslavia will stay red. That was 
dictator Tito’s defy. He summed up his 
plans in a fiery speech to his National 
Liberation Front—the party that monopo- 
lizes power. 

First on Tito’s list is abolition of the 
monarchy as “incompatible with democ- 
racy.” Return of “reactionary emigres” 
will be prohibited. Yugoslavia will get a 
“liberal republican” government. 

But Tito made no bones about em- 
phasizing that his definitions of “democ- 
racy,” and “liberal republican” are those 
of Communism. He criticized “some west- 
ern types of democracy,” under which, he 
complained, “reactionaries and fascists en- 
joy an opportunity to flourish and under- 
mine democratic institutions.” 

Thus he pledged Yugoslavia to red 
totalitarianism, with a social and eco- 
nomic system like Russia’s and other Rus- 
sian-backed eastern European govern- 
ments. 


Spotlight on Manchuria 


One of the world’s richest territories, 
is thrown into the spotlight by Russia's 
11th-hour invasion of Manchuria. This 
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Acme 


DICTATOR TITO. He maps a red Yugoslavia. 





former Chinese province of Manchuria 
(see map) has an underpopulated area 
nearly as great as that of pre-war France 
and Germany combined. In resources it 
is the richest part of Eastern Asia. 

Since 1932, Manchuria has been the 
Japanese puppet state of Manchukuo and 
its disposition, after Japan’s defeat, is one 
of the most difficult problems facing our 
diplomacy. That is because restoration of 
the province to China is necessary to con- 
firm that country as a Great Power. 

Russian Goals. On the other hand, 
Russia has special rights and interests in 
the province—the underlying reason for 
Moscow’s decision to fight Japan. 

The issue centers’ on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, built by the Russians 
across Central Manchuria 50 years ago. 
This important carrier connects the Si- 
berian port of Vladivostok with Central 
Siberia; saves 600 miles over the longer 
line of the Trans-Siberian railroad, run- 
ning wholly through Russian territory far- 


193rd Week of War 


Japan: Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
were blown to dust by atom bombs 
parachuted from Yank planes, And 
Halsey’s carrier-based planes, cooperat- 
ing with the British air force, continued 
old-style bombing and strafing of mili- 
tary targets. 

China: Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
recaptured Yeungkong, southern port 
west of Hong Kong, from Jap marines. 
Chinese troops drove to within five 
miles of Tungan, key rail junction. U. S. 
bombers hit Shanghai, other Jap-held 
coastal targets. 


Manchuria: Reds declared war on 
Japs, and immediately smashed across 
the Amur and Ussuri rivers, penetrat- 
ing 150 miles into Jap-held territory. 
Amphibious attack took Korean ports, 
Yuki and Rashin. 
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ther north. From Harbin, in Central Man- | 
churia, the Russians early this century bé - 
constructed the South Manchurian railway Wi what a b 

to Port Arthur, their former naval base on y; rey 
the Yellow Sea. Part of this railroad, as 

well as Port Arthur, was taken over by the th hb 9 
Japanese after the Russo-Japanese war of mou you ave ° 
1904-05. Russia’s ambitions to regain in- 
fluence in this area are clear. 

Resources. China must command 
the coal, the iron, the gold, the rich agri- 
cultural land and the splendid railroads of 
Manchuria if she is to become a first- 
class power. 

Russia must control at least the Chi- | 
nese Eastern railroad if the Soviet Union | 
is to maintain an influential position in 
the Far East. 

That is the problem of great diplo- 
matic delicacy which comes to the fore 
simultaneously with Japanese collapse. 


Answer to Socialism 


Representatives of Canada’s national 
government met with delegates from her 
nine provinces to streamline the Domin- 
ion’s postwar constitutional structure. 
Opening the discussions, Prime Minister 
MacKenzie King called this the most im- 
portant conference in Canadian history. 

Chief questions concern the role of 
national, provincial, and local administra- | 
tions in reconversion, taxation and social 
security. 

The Reason. King proposed giving 
the central government exclusive powers 
to tax corporations, incomes and estates. 
Canadian tax experts are critical of the 
overlap in federal and state taxation in the 
United States. = 

In return for surrendering some tax- 
ing power, the provinces would get federal 
assistance on pensions, health and unem- 
ployment insurance and public Works. That wide-swingine mouth is one 

This,” said an Ottawa official, “is our 
answer to socialism—designed to make | of the exclusive advantages of a SWINGLINE Stapler, my dear! 
free private enterprise really work.” ..- No other stapler can be loaded so easily and so quickly. .. . 
Instead of fussing around with springs or gadgets, you just flick 
the mouth wide open. . . . There's the staple channel and the 


entire mechanism completely visible and accessible! ex 


e 
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‘STAPLERS 


SWINGLINE STAPLERS are trouble-proof, and, in every respect, 
the most desirable staplers made. . .“. Buy SWINGLINE and 
you buy SPEED! Desk and Plier-Type Models — $1.50 to $5.50. 


















Swinglines take any standard 
staples but you'll prefer Genu- 
ine SPEED Swingline STAPLES. . 
Precision-made of 100% round 
wire, free from excess glue film 
that causes clogging. 





Every Swingline adjusts 
for tacking, too. 


<o 


SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 2g? Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





International 


MACKENZIE KING. He had a ready reply. 
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Banrock Studio 


CANNING CARAVAN is one of six N. Y. wheeled kitchens serving advice_on food preservation. 


Unsettled 


Champions of women's rights disagree 
on issue of legal equality with 
men; decision up to Congress 


Opinions clashed, as move to launch 
an Equal-Rights-for-Women Amendment 
approached a showdown in Congress. 

The amendment, which would wipe 
out legal inequality between the sexes, had 
strong support in both Democratic and 
Republican camps, stern opposition from 
CIO and AFL. Women’s organizations, 
prominent individuals, were found on both 
sides of the fence. 

Nora Stanton Barney, speaking for 
the National Woman’s Party, declared 
present discriminations “give women a de- 
graded status that stabs at the heart of 
democracy.” Chief target of attack was 
legislation giving special property rights 
to men in some states. 

Opposed. Other women’s champions, 
among them the Women’s Bureau, Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, former 
Secretary of Labor Perkins, think legal 
equality would be a step backward for 
women. The amendment would sweep 
away a vast amount of protective legis- 
lation, right only a few wrongs, they de- 
clare, would mean wives must sacrifice 
legal right of support, other preferential 
treatment they now have in most states, 
with no guarantee of man-sized wages for 
working women. 

CIO and AFL were worried that em- 
ployers would be free to promote “equally 
bad” hours, pay, rest periods for both 
sexes, once laws relating to women’s spe- 
cial health problems were repealed. 

The pros argued special property 
rights for men must go, that “equality” 
was the only way. Opponents thought it 
wasn’t worth the price, favored attack on 
individual state laws. 

The battle still went on, was a mat- 
ter for Congress to settle. 


Shangri-La 


The public called it romantic adven- 
ture. Pretty Wac Cpl. Margaret Hastings 
had another term for the 47 days spent 
with two male companions among stone- 
age natives in “Shangri-La,” a hidden 
New Guinea valley. 

Recuperating at her home in Owego, 
N. Y., the tiny, 98-lb. corporal called the 
experience a tragic ordeal, the escape a 
miracle of God. 

She found it no holiday to watch 21 
men and women perish in the crash, to 
have a friend die in her arms, to suffer as 
gangrene spread over her flame-seared legs 
while she, Lt. John S. McCollum, 26, of 
Trenton, Mo., and Sgt. Kenneth Decker, 
36, Kelso, Wash., fought to stay alive. 
They were three human beings against the 
jungle, not a romantic triangle. 

She worried about not being able to 
keep her swimming date with Sgt. Walter 
Fleming, Lance, Pa. After that there was 
only grim struggle, fear of losing her legs. 
Before the Army parachuted medicine, 
food, the survivors lived on hard candy. 

Rescued by a glider, which a plane 
picked up without landing, Margaret said 
in articles she wrote for INS, “Never did 
I lose faith that God would save us.” 

As for those “two big lugs” who sur- 
vived with her, they'll be her friends 
forever. 


Caravans 


News of the caravan’s coming sends 
families im six New York counties flock- 
ing to near-by parking lots. But no camel- 
riding sheiks are visiting. Attraction is a 
complete test kitchen on wheels—a can- 
ning caravan. 

Both men and women seek food-pre- 
serving advice from the touring caravans, 
organized by Cornell’s College of Home 
Economics and the New York State Emer- 
gency Food Commission. Food experts 
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are on hand to help housewives plan their 
winter canned goods supply, estimate, for 
instance, how much tomato juice will fur- 
nish vitamins for a family of five. Spoiled 
goods are analyzed to determine cause, 
help housewife avoid mistakes. 

All kinds of preservation equipment 
are on display, and some are demonstrated: 
There are master testers, too, for check- 
ing pressure canner gauges, jars, jar tops 
and rubbers. 

Canning literature moves fast, is 
taken home for careful study. Even chil- 
dren get interested. They like the puppet 
show, Beans Js Beans, enacted through a 
window in one of the canning carriages. 


Ong-ese 


Bobby-soxers of Quincy, IIl., thought 
they had parents buffaloed—until a news- 
paperman snooped, exposed their ong-talk. 

The ‘teensters used to exchange se- 
crets in jive-talk, but switched signals on 
probing elders who got hep to words like 
“icky” and “alligator.” Adding “ong” to 
each consonant.in jive words, they came 
out with jong e rong kong for “jerk” (an 
undesirable person). “Solid” (more than 
all right) became song o long I dong. 

When the newspaper let parents in on 
ong-secrets, gabsters were dismal, com- 
plained in letters to the editor, then retired 
to juke-box corners to dream up more 
verbal gymnastics. 


Quick Move 


Four families broke up housekeeping 
in New York one day, set up housekeeping 
in California the next. 

It was the new “flying boxcar” that 
made the move, lifted six tons of pianos, 
chairs over the country’s mountain tops. 
Charges were $20 for 100 lbs., about 50% 
more than rail costs but 30 times as fast. 


Soap Pointers 


More heavy-duty laundry soap will 
appear on store shelves, now that produc- 
tion is being increased by use of water 
softeners to stretch scarce fats and oil. 

Soap will go further, get clothes 
cleaner, if neither too much nor too little 
is used. A 2-in. suds gives top efficiency. 
For best results washing machine should 
not be over-loaded with clothes, should 
be filled with water exactly to the water- 
line. Measuring pays in laundering as in 
cooking. 


Cheese It 


Jaded dog day appetites call for the 
clean-cut flavor of cottage cheese, a dish 
as popular today as in olden times, when 
every cottage made its own. Modern vir- 
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MAIN DISH LOAF from cheese, bedns, milk. 


tues are its no-point value, many uses as 
a meat-stretcher, present abundance. 

Because it’s a good source of protein, 
calcium, vitamins A, B;, D and G, cottage 
cheese is made from reconstituted dried 
skim milk in the Philippines. 

Through the. years cottage cheese col- 
lected a string of aliases, among them 
pot, baker’s, Dutch cheese, smearcase— 
all made much the same way. Pans of skim 
milk were warmed to form curd, the curd 
was hung up in porous cloth for whey to 
dr@in, then the soft lumps salted. 

Today dairies use peptic acid to 
curdle pasteurized milk, sometimes add 
5% cream, call the result “cream cottage 
cheese.” But for the richer flavor house- 
wives pay in ration stamps, higher prices. 

Straight or whetted with chives, cot- 
tage cheese peps up salads. It helps cheat 
the meat shortage when uséd to make: 

Bean Loaf: 3 c. boiled navy beans, 
1 c. bread crumbs, 4 c. cottage cheese; 
1 small onion diced, 3 tbsp. cooking fat 
melted, 1 egg, 14 tsp. salt, few grains pep- 
per, pinch poultry seasoning, 1 tsp. Wor- 
cestershire sauce, 4 c. milk. 

Mash cooked beans. Add other in- 
gredients in order listed, stir until blended. 
Turn into well-greased baking dish. Shape 
into loaf. Bake in moderate oven (375°) 
about 45 minutes. Serve with tomato 
sauce. 6 to 8 servings. 


HEALTH 


Too Many Army M.D.’s? 


The doctor picture is gloomy. A re- 
port from the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the National Research Council 
prophesies a shortage of 19,000 doctors 
even after the war. The dental situation 
is worse with only 360 freshmen dentists 
enrolled compared to 3,000 needed. 

The 74,000 doctors left for the home 
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Stop Sharing Your Home-Grown Food with Pests — 


© 1945. #. D. H. MPG. CO, Use HUDSON SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 


Yes—letting insects destroy your hard-won garden crops is 
letting them swipe food right off your table. Stop these 
racketeers—keep after them right up to the end of the sea- 
son. You'll be surprised how easy it is to kill them with 
HUDSON Sprayers and Dusters. There’s a type and size 
for every need. Your HUDSON dealer will help you get 
the ones you want. 
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HAY TOOLS AND BARN EQUIPMENT 
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Sensational! DRY Shee Polisher! 


Replaces messy pastes. liquids. Simply glide over 
hoee—and prestol—you have « lustrous, lont- 

ing shine. Cleane and polishes in one operation. 
Just, dirt. grime disappear instantly. No mess or 
muss. No soiled, stained bands. Clean. Handy 
Works like magic, Marvelous for Men‘s, Women s, 
Children’s Shoes. Low priced. Sells tthe witd! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 3:3" tap eh nd 


relatives, business people. Use 
your lunch time, evenings, or full 
time tosell these Personal Christ- 
mas Cards with name imprinted. 
Show selections of 25 for $1 and 50 


. Make a handsome profit on 
ou make! i ereedienee name at once. A penny pos patel will do, SEND NO MONE owes 


e supply FREE samples name, TEE CO., 843 Bar Street, AKRON, oO 


necessary. 
of our latest designs. ..richly colored, 
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Hot Plates are back! Be the first OPA 

to get this useful, sturdy, compact $] 85 
electric hot plate. It measures Price ... 
a = Soe ee extremely 

well made and has a thousand and 

one uses. Looks well on the Cord. ....84e 
breakfast table or for regular _— 
cooking use. Works on AC or DC 


gurrent. Comes ae re 7 Total.. $269 


SEND NO MONEY—RUSH THIS COUPON! 
| ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART. Dept. 672 
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o1b POWER AND PEE. 


Make your car sing a 
new song of power and pep! Use Wu1z 
Moror Ryrtuxm to give it a chemical 
tune-up! Moror Rytum cleans out car- 
bon, gum, sludge, and varnish. . . frees 
sticking valves and rings ... stops 
bucking and ping due to carbon! 

Keep your engine clean! It will run 
better ... last longer ... save you 


money on gas, oil, repairs! Use WH1z 
Moror Rytum regularly! Costs only 
75e a pint. R. M. Hollingshead Corp., 
Camden, New Jersey; Toronto, Canada. 





BUY 
WAR 
BONDS! 


MOTOR RYTHM 


LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 
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front are overworked, over-aged, so badly 
distributed that last year 81 counties had 
no doctor at all, some only one for every 
10,000 persons. 

Effect. Rural communities will see 
little improvement after the war. Nine 
of ten doctors now in uniform plan to 
practice in cities, attracted by their larger 
purchasing power, better hospital facilities. 
Out of the 2,226 psychiatrists left from 
the pre-war 3,500, there were 585 in New 
York, only gne in Montana. 

Reason. War Department. still 
hoarded doctors despite the point-dis- 
charge. The Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons accused Army of 
holding on ‘to doctors to silence physi- 
cians’ opposition to the socialized medicine 
program proposed in the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill. A Senate Military Affairs 
subcommittee denounced the Army for its 
“leisurely attitude” toward releasing doc- 
tors when it was “way overstaffed” with 
60,000 doctors in the Armed forces. 

Best Army could do was to promise 
release of 7,000 doctors by next May. 


Cobra Color Cure 


It’s no wonder students balked when 
Dr. Knight Dunlap, University of Califor- 
nia, wanted to use them as guinea pigs. He 
planned to inject cobra venom into them 
to find out its effect on color blindness. 

No amount of explaining that the 
poisonous factor had been removed altered 
their distaste for the project. Dunlap ap- 
pealed to the Army, got volunteers, found 
that after injections of cobra venom in 
conjunction with vitamin A therapy, all 
but one have been able to pass standard 
color chart tests. 

Discovery that cobra venom has a 
strange facility for making all senses keen- 
er and sharper, even mental processes, 
came as a by-product of experiments with 
its use as an anesthetic. The venom is 
imported from India. Dunlap believes it 
may prove helpful in curing smelling, hear- 
ing weaknesses, too. 





MOSQUITO FEAST. A volunteer lets Okinawa 
mosquitoes feed off his hand to see if they 
carry tropical disease, filiarisis. i 
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Chaplains Without Wings 


Not all of Uncle Sam’s chaplains are 
“saints” in uniforms. And few know it 
better than the “career chaplain’ who 
places the Kirigdom of God above “getting 
ahead.” 

Sized up by an anonymous “‘sky pilot” 
in The Chaplain, the uniform made a lot 
of “big boys” out of small-time preachers. 
“Playing soldier” and “boot-licking” their 
way along, they “know more about mili- 
tary tactics than theology . . . add con- 
fusion to the function of a chaplain” until 
the G. I.’s “wonder what the Cross really 
signifies, anyway.” 

“Rank for chaplains,” the writer 
said, “leads to confusion and corruption.” 
As employes of government, they are sub- 
ject to regulations that void church-state 
freedom, make church’s control over chap- 
laincy only “superficial.” 

Many service pastors are fighting “to 
keep their plumes unspotted,” but many 
others, the chaplain gloomed, have “lost 
their fire and integrity,” will never return 
to churches, 


Oaks From Acorns 


City churches would be forced out of 
business if it weren't for the help of rural 
parishes. In return, they do “precious 
little for country churches except drain 
from them many of their best people.” 

Rural congregations, The Cumberland 
Presbyterian said, furnish city churches 
with “55% of their membership, 76% of 
their pastors, 64% of their officers, 62% 
of their Sunday school teachers and mis- 
sionary leaders.”’ 

Instead of being “pitted against each 
other in a life-and-death struggle,” the 
church paper editorialized, urban parishes 
should do more to strengthen country 
churches to “insure a continual flow of 
such help.” 

Building big city congregations by 
sapping country parishes is “merely trans- 
planting a church from one locality to 
another.” 

The country church would welcome 
its supply role, The Presbyterian con- 
cluded, if city congregations mellowed the 
“take” with more “give.” 


Fake Snake? 


At least one of the copperheads used 
by Virginia’s “Holiness Faith Healers” 
sect in demonstrations (PATHFINDER, 
Aug. 6.) was thoroughly de-poisoned and 
probably drugged before ceremonies be- 
gan, examination by state snake expert Dr. 
Talbott Clarke revealed. 

Sect leaders offered to pray for state 
troopers who seized the snake during a 
service at St. Charles, vowed to continue 
meetings even in jail and without snakes. 


Young Ideas 


It started in St. Louis—this idea 
of making young clothes to fit young 
spirits. The whole country took it up. 
Now designers test out new models 

| on ‘teen-age “consultants’’; store buy- 
ers have school girls attend fashion 
showings, help select their stock. 

Girls this fall will wear styles 
okayed by a ‘teen-age jury—classic 

| wool dresses; tailored suits buttoned 
high or with a single clasp at the 
waist; date dresses with the new wing 
sleeve, belted midriff, plenty of hip 
freedom in the skirt. 

Back by request are jumper 
dresses that change character with a 
change of blouse. They come in clas- 
sic models or with page-boy touches 
and a bow at the neck. 

Must Fit. As for separate sweat- 
ers, skirts, jackets, they’re still a 
girl’s best friend in the old swap game 
of making a small wardrobe seem like 
more. But the sloppy Joe look has 
had its day. This fall sweaters must 
fit to be in the groove. 

Faddish clothes have been re- 
jected by school-girl critics. They’ve 
asked for free-and-easy style that’s 
built for active living, has a flash of 
sophistication too. It’s here, as or- 
dered. 
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N. Y. Dress Institute 


HIGH MARKS, by student rating, go to 
the fad-free suit, large box plaid pre- 
ferred. 
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COLOR'S TRUMPS in Carlwynn's 
bold-striped blouse, front-but- 
toned wool skirf. 


THE JUMPER takes a bow in new 
page-boy version with striped in 
sleeves by Emily Wilkens. 


STRIPES top off wool skirt 
two-piecer by Emily 
Wilkens. 





N. ¥. Dress Institute 

YOUNG BLACK, gay con- 

trast, give one-piecer a two- 
piece look. 


Bureau of Fashion Trends 
THE NEW LOOK goes fo school, 
on dates, in wing-sleeve dress of 

wool jersey. 


FOR FORMALS, Emily Wilkens 
uses dream stuff in her new shep- 
herdess dress. 
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COME AND GET IT! Philadelphia banker shows Tony Acquavia how to negotiate his G.I. loan. 


Loans 


Philadelphia veterans helped by bank- 
ers’ organization that cuts red tape 
for G.|. benefit applications 


Thirty-six austere Philadelphia banks 
chipped in $55 to help a veteran buy an 
ice cream pushcart. 

He was one of 240 aided so far by the 
Philadelphia Agency for Business Loans to 
Servicemen, Inc., set up by 36 local bank- 
ers to (1) help veterans get business loans 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights in one or two 
visits to a single office, (2) offer them 
sound business advice along with money. 

Idea Man. Anthony Felix, senior 
vice president of The Pennsylvania Co. 
bank decided last May that a group could 
afford to set up a more efficient veterans’ 
loan office than any one individual bank. 
He called a meeting of presidents, pro- 
posed that each institution chip in toward 
a $10 million capital in proportion to its 
assets. Of the city’s 38 banking houses, 
all but two were enthusiastic. 

G.I. Bill guarantees loans up to $2,000 
for purchase of “real property”—equip- 
ment, land, buildings or a going business. 
Nationally, loans are moving much more 
slowly than expected. By July 28 only 
971 had been made. 

Veterans Administration attributes 
this pertly to priority difficulties. 

But bankers blame it largely on two 
bugs: (1) Veterans are “afraid” of banks, 
unfamiliar with business procedures; (2) 
because of small size of loans and high 
risk of starting new small businesses, many 
banks don’t encourage vets to come in. 

Effect. “In Philadelphia,” says Felix, 


“we make them feel at home. The whole 
office is theirs.” Veterans Administration 
called it “an excellent idea,” pointed out 
other towns could easily follow suit. 

Since May, six full-time advisors in 
the Philadelphia agency have talked to goo 
veterans. Most wanted to buy small retail 
outlets, but few had sufficient experience. 
These were advised to work six months 
first in similar shops, then come back for 
loans. 


Oil Heat in Kansas 


An oil stove a Timken, Kans., veteran 
couldn’t buy made Gov. Andrew Shoeppel 
boil. Stove dealer O. S. Scheutz appealed 
to the governor after the OPA at La 
Crosse, Rush county seat, turned down 
Cpl. Norville Sanders’ application “‘be- 
cause he could use coal.” 

The governor got mad. “Surely serv- 
icemen returning to civilian life should re- 
ceive better treatment,” he wired H. O. 
Davis, Kansas OPA Director at Wichita. 

Davis replied: “Rules are rules, even 
for veterans.” 

Stubbornness. The governor got 
madder. “That boy,” he stormed, “is go- 
ing to get the oil stove he wants. I expect 
he may get a lot of them.” 

Said dealer Scheutz: “I'll hold a stove 
for Cpl. Sanders, if it takes 15 years to 
cut the red tape. Folks are phoning sym- 
pathy from all parts of the county. If we 
don’t help that boy, he’ll wonder what this 
war is all about. We don’t want that kind 
of psychology.” 

In Washington, an OPA official pre- 
dicted Cpl. Sanders won’t get the stove. 
“He is classed as a new installation; there- 
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fore he can’t get oil unless he proves he 
can’t get along with any other fuel.” 


Pride and Prejudice 


“The U. S. Maritime Commission has 
insulted this city!” roared Mayor Arthur 
J. Frawley of Lynn, Mass. 

The “insult” was an invitation to the 
mayor to help christen the S.S. Lynn Vic- 
tory at its Baltimore launching cere- 
monies. “I shall ignore it,” he said. “Lynn 
deserves not a freighter, but a cruiser. On 
the basis of Lynn’s population (102,320) 
the 13,000 men she has sent to the armed 
forces, her war plants, and her leadership 
in oversubscribing every War Bond quota, 
Lynn is entitled to a better deal. Neigh- 
boring Salem (pop. 43,353) has a cruiser, 
we get a freighter that looks like a tug.” 

Congressman George J. Bates of 
Salem, House Naval Affairs committee 
member who got the cruiser named for his 
city, replied: “There just aren’t enough 
cruisers to go around.” 

Said a Maritime Commission official: 
“Victory ships are not tugs. They are fast 
freighters which will be used in the post- 
war merchant marine. Lynn is the only 
one of 230 cities with Victory ships named 
after them to make a fuss. Instead of be- 
ing insulted, Lynn should be proud.” 


Smallest Grows 


Millican, Ore., America’s, smallest 
town, has doubled its population. Billy 
Rahn, who founded it, sold out to Mr. 
and Mrs. George Petry of Bend, Ore. 
When Rahn moved away and the Petrys 
moved in, Millican’s population jumped 
from one to two. 

What the Petrys bought was a store 
and postoffice with living quarters; a fill- 
ing station; tourist cabins; and a level 
field called “the airport.” 

Rahn founded Millican in 1915, dur- 
ing Oregon’s homesteading era. He filed 
claims on 320 acres, and set up store for 





HIS HONOR, THE POPULATION: Billy Rahn. 
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> Once Upon a Time is 
Just Your Car Away 


Your irreplaceable car is the only 
barrier between the motor-age end-the 
age of slow motion. A noisy or smok- 
ing motor is your warning for immediate 
action to prevent car break-down. 
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the other homesteaders beside a dirt road. 
The other homesteaders moved away. 
A modern highway replaced the dirt road, 
and Rahn moved his store there. When 
the 1940 federal census was taken, Rahn 
counted himself, reported on the first day. 
Later he put up the “For Sale” sign. 


Retailer-Meat Packers 


Retail stores’ wartime invasion of the 
slaughtering business may permanently 
change the U. S. meat production picture. 

Since 1941 at least 22 large retail 
chains and hundreds of independent stores, 
unable to get meat from regular sources, 
have bought their own packing plants. 
Safeway, No. 2 U. S. chain with 2,300 out- 
lets, owns 11 meat plants, produces more 
than half of its own supply. 

Reasons. At war’s start,-thost chains 
were buying and selling meat in big lots 
at lower prices than independent stores. 

OPA “froze” pricés at pre-war levels, 
gave some smaller retail outlets an advan- 
tage in buying when meat got scarce. For 
example, wholesalers could charge 75¢ 
more per 100 lbs. for beef sold in small 
lots than in large amounts, nearly 20% 
more for “cuts” to restaurants. Result: 
Their meat supply fell 80%, their custom- 
ers turned to smaller, higher-priced gro- 
cers. So, chains bought up independent 
abattoirs which, losing money in another 
OPA price squeeze, were glad to sell. 

Effect. Before the war, 60% of U. S. 
meat was slaughtered by the “big four” 
of the meat industry—Swift, Armour, 
Cudahy, Wilson. Retaflers’ entry into the 
field might end this concentration. It 
might also help spread packing from a few 
big midwestern cities (Chicago, Kansas 
City, etc.) to more scattered points. 

Big question was: Would stores hold 





SELF-UNLOADER. Tricky hoy wagon, invented 
by Lloyd Walther, Moline, Ill., can move its 
front end back to unload three tons of chopped 
hay. A special axle at rear, powered from the 
tractor, then pulls the front end fo original 
position, ready for another trip. 








What is the 
meaning 


of LIFE? 


The Story of A Unique Opportunity 
For Men and Women 
Seeking Economic Security 





Too many of us drift directionless 
through the years and then, suddenly, in 
maturity, we discover that our lives have 
had no meaning. 


It is something that cannot be evaded by 
those possessed of sensitive minds and 
with the “warmth of humanity” alive 
within them. 

“Success” in the usual sense is appar- 
ently not the answer. Men who have 
made millions have found themselves 


empty of soul. 


To people of deep self-honesty and inner 
spiritual force, there can be no real suc- 
cess in life unless it has resulted in 
“some good done for others”. It may be 
that the only true fulfilment for the indi- 
vidual is in his contribution to the hap- 
piness of others. 


To those of you who read this and feel 
that it contains something of the inner 
truth for you—there is a unique oppor- 
tunity waiting .. . which will enable you 
to secure rich economic rewards while, 
at the same time serving men, women 
and children who have been dealt one of 
nature’s most tragic blows—/Joss of hear- 
ing. 

In fact, your success will depend upon 
the sincerity and depth of your feeling 
toward fellow creatures who have been 
cruelly deprived of the ability to hear 
the voices of their loved ones—of beauti- 
ful music—the patter of rain—and all the 
dear, familiar sounds without which life 
is empty. 


The Acousticon Company — America’s 
first and oldest manufacturer of electri- 
cal hearing aids—is headed by men who 
have experienced the deep fulfilment of 
helping thousands back from the bleak 
wasteland of deafness into the world of 
sound, 


These men no longer regard their activi- 
ties as “business”. It goes very much be- 
yond that. That is why, in expanding 
their activities on behalf of America’s 
millions of deafened, they seek to attract 
to their organization, people possessed 
of special spiritual qualities. 


To such people we can offer the most 
rewarding kind of business careers—work 
of a professional character — dignified, 
human and satisfying to the conscience. 
This work can yield highly gratifying 
financial returns and security. 


We invite correspondence with all who 
share this point of view—and particularly 
husbands and wives who know the won- 
derful comradeship involved in doing 
good work together. 


Write to me. All letters will be held in 
strictest confidence. It does not matter 
what part of the country you live in. The 
problem of the deafened isa national one. 


Chairman of the Board 


ACOUSTICON 
580 - Sth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 











BURGESS WINS IN NATION-WIDE POLL! 


Where electronic experts and engineers use dry 
batteries (as in Radio Compass Test Unit above) 
their choice is ‘‘BURGESS 2 out of 3!'’ Whenever 
you need batteries for Flashlights, Radio, Hearing 
Aid, Ignition, Telephone —choose the brand that 
experts prefer— BUY BURGESS! 

BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS. 
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DOES YOUR DOG 
ITCH ? SCRATCH ? 
\ DON’T BLAME FLEAS 







not due to fleas, mange or diet. 2 to 1, it’s 
FUNGITCH, grass-borne fungus infection long a puzzle 
to science. It starts as an itch followed a J dandruff-like 
scales or brownish-edged sores with mouldy odor. May 
start in ears, on paws, underbody, tail or eyes. Can have 
serious results—costly care—even total loss. ow a 
noted specialist's discovery — Dr. Merrick’s SULFADENE 
— applied externally, stops itching in minutes. . clears 
up scales and sores in a few days. Only $1.00 in stores or 
order direct. Money back guarantee. dress: 


SULFADENE, BOX H-185, BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Urs SULFADENE 


MAKE ‘25 CASH 


XMAS CARD ASSORTMENTS 


Amazing! 26 embossed Xmas cards with name imprinted $1, 
DeLuxe 21 for $1 assortment, your profit up to 50c. Com- 
plete line. Send for samples and selling plan today. 


MERIT, 1 Clinton St.. Dept. 12, Newark 2, N. J 





SELL FIFTY $1 


«es MANGE...DIET! | 


If your dog or cat itches, | 
scratches continually, it's probably | 
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meat plants when the war shortage ended? 
One factor might be the trust-busting Jus- 
tice Department, which back in the 
Twenties forced the “big four” packers to 
stay out of retailing. Justice now perhaps 
could freeze retailers out of processing. 


Robot Fountaineer 


A postwar dream model soft-drink 
vending machine—which, for a nickel in 
the slot, will mix your choice of six drinks 
and serve it in a paper cup—is ready for 
production by C. C. Bradley & Sons, 
Syracuse, N. Y 


Your Own Business 


The U.S. is a country of small busi- 
nesses. Each year sees 200,000 new con- 
cerns launched, half of them one-man or 
family businesses. Each year sees 15 to 
20% of all businesses sold, reorganized 
or shut down. 

Most small business is “long” in risk, 
responsibility and hours: “short” in in- 
come. But you are your own boss with 
opportunity for larger earnings and free- 
dom for putting ideas to work. 

A University ‘of’ Illinois bulletin, 
Should I Start My Own Business? , weighs 
all the factors and decides skill and ex- 
perience are more important than capital. 


EDUCATION 


Regional Records 


Another series of 13 dramatic adapta- 
tions of children’s books by Association of 
Junior Leagues of America, will be avail- 
able on records to schools, libraries, radio 
stations Oct. 1, for non-commercial use. 

The new recordings are based on mod- 
ern regional life in the U. S. and Canada; 
the Louisiana bayou country; the Pennsy]- 
vania coal mining area; the Northwest. 
They are meant to stimulate reading in- 
terest among children 8 to 12 years old. 

The first series of recordings, center- 
ing around 13 stories of world peace and 
the San Francisco conference, was released 
last October. 


Yale at Crossroads 


Harvard doesn’t stand alone in its 
proposal to change long-standing educa- 
tional policies (PATHFINDER, Aug. 6). 
Other universities plan revisions, including 
Yale where drastic alterations in the un- 
dergraduate program will begin in Sept. 
1946. 

Major Yale changes: (1) Curtails 
elective system; (2) Makes summer read- 
ing of recommended classics compulsory. 

A third step calls for two experi- 
mental programs restricted to 65 students 
to test values of directed and progressive 
types of education. Forty volunteers for 
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International 


OOMPH. If~ Midwest superintendents want 
teachers with IT, Dorothy Boor can fill the 
bill after finishing Northwestern. 


directed courses will have all subjects 
rigidly prescribed over full four years; 25 
in progressive field will have freedom in 
selecting subjects and fields of study. 

Reasons: Colleges and universities 
failed to keep step with changing world 
conditions, particularly rapid changes of 
the past decade. Courses must be re- 
shaped to train and fit future generations 
to deal with international as well as na- 
tional problems in an evolving world. 

Meaning: Beginners next year will 
find two years of English, mathematics 
and science required; only about one-third 
of their time will be open for free elec- 
tives. Failure to pass examinations on 
summer reading will be as serious as 
flunking regular school tests. 


Schools’ FM Opportunity 


Hurry up and grab FM (Frequency 
Modulation) channels set aside for educa- 
tional broadcasting Paul A. Walker, Fed- 
eral Communications Commissioner, told 
schools and colleges. Otherwise commer- 
cial operators will sweep up FM rights. 

The warning wasn’t necessary in Wis- 
consin, where with experience in regular 
channel broadcasting and a $70,000 state 
appropriation, educators planned a chain 
of FM stations to serve schools in all parts 
of the state. Costs may reach $500,000. 

Under the direction of Harold B. Mc- 
Carty a staridard broadcasting station at 
the University of Wisconsin has been 
sending high-grade educational programs 
to Wisconsin schools and homes for years. 
Broadcasts by trained art and music teach- 
ers brought instruction to hundreds of stu- 
dents in small schools unable to afford 
specialized teachers. 

Static and interference encountered in 
regular channels will be overcome with 


GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 


smooth, fast, simpler 


Here’s streamlined shaving... 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves, Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 


from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 
ness every shave. Switch to easier shaving. 


Mail $2.50 direct, if not available at dealers. 
Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. ¥, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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Get Quick 
Lasting Relief 
W ear Guaranteed, 
Proved ARCH-HEEL- 
ERS in any shoes for 
quick relief from tired ach- 
ing feet, metatarsal pains, 
burning callouses, corns, 
weak arches. Must please 
you, or Your Money Back! 
Made of selected leather, spec- 
ially shaped, with soft cushions 
to gently lift bone joints, re- 
lease nerve-pressures, free blood- 
circulation, align entire foot. 
Springy. Air-Cooled. Comfortable, even in tight-fitting 
dress shoes. Thousands praise them. “‘I wouldn't take 
$5 for mine!’’ says one. Pair, $1 
SEND NO MONEY! Send name, address, and 
shoe size. Pay postman $1 
plus C. O. D. charge. Or, save C. O. D. by sending 
price with order. eee y back if you are not pleased 
after 30 days,.Send T 
ARCH HEELER co., Box 5- M-3, Council Blu fis, lowa 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 
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in newspapers, magazines and books. EE 
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FM. FCC has set aside 20 channels for 
educational FM broadcasting, and $10,000 
is enough to start a station, declared 
Walker. So far six FM educational sta- 
tions are operating. Six are under con- 
struction and applications are pending for 
23 others. Walker thinks there should be 
800 eventually. 


What to See 


Christmas in Connecticut (War- 
ners). A comedy with the laugh quotient 
irregular and not evenly paced, the result, 
most likely, of too many minutes of run- 
ning time. Barbara Stanwyck and Sydney 
Greenstreet give standard performances. 

The Man From Oklahoma (Repub- 
lic). This rolls along a familiar path, but 
it’s. the type of film fare rated choice by 
the public. Equally divided between mu- 
sical numbers and outdoor melodrama. 

The Valley of Decision (M-G-M). A 
dramatic story of Pittsburgh in the last 
century, with lovely Greer Garson in a 
role created for her special talent. 

The Wonder Man (RKO Radio). 
Whoever named Danny Kaye “the won- 
der man” was surely on the beam. Since 
he plays twins in this comedy, he’s really 
two wonder men, with this brilliant comic 
and mimic producing one solid laugh after 
another. Samuel Goldwyn is responsible 
for the result, with lots of girlish scenery 
in Technicolor. 

A Bell for Adano (20th Century- 
Fox). John Hersey’s best-selling book and 
play here finds its spirit and meaning un- 
derstandingly portrayed. One of the year’s 
best, rich in incident and characterization. 

The Story of G.I. Joe (United Ar- 
tists-Lester Cowan). The bluntness and 
human quality of Ernie Pyle’s graphic 
writing have been caught with unerring ac- 
curacy in this portrait of the infantry sol- 
dier, his hardships and sacrifices. Burgess 
Meredith is excellent as the self-effacing 
Pyle. The film becomes a tribute to the 
stuff of which heroes are made. 





SCREEN'S “ERNIE”: Capt. Burgess Meredith. 
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— MVE? 
« Denture Breath! 


_- youre scabably brushing 
your plate with makeshift 
cleansers— soak it in 
POLIDENT instead!" | 


How YOU can Avoid 
Danger of DENTURE BREATH 


ILAY SAFE! Soak your plate in Polident. 

Brushing with makeshift cleansers may 
scratch plate material. Such scratches make 
food particles and film collect faster, cling 
tighter, causing DENTURE BREATH. Be- 
sides, plate material is 60 times softer than 
natural teeth. Brushing with ordinary cleans- 
ers often wears down fitting ridges, can 
cause loose plates. There’s no brushing, no 
danger with Polident. Millions keep dentures 
sparkling clean, odor-free this easy way. If 
you wear a bridge or plate, play safe. Daily 
Polident baths help keep its original natural 
appearance for less than 1¢ a day. All drug 
counters; 30¢, 60¢. 


A yes” 





Play Safe—Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 


It’s Easy! It’s Quick! 0 BRUSHIng 
Soak denture or 


bridge in Polident 
15 minutes or more 


— rinse —it’s ready 
to use. A daily bath 
keeps it sparkling 
clean, odor-free. 


USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, 
BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE ! 
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Patented 


Five easy strokes with Lee’s Corn Cutter and Creamer 


finishes an ear of Green Corn (Roasting Ear) inlessthan | 


10 seconds. This amazing new invention enables you 


to have whole-grain or cream-style, fresher, better 


canned corn... less spoilage, too. 


Removes only tender portion, leaving the tough 








husks on the cob. Cuts, shreds and scrapes in one opera- 


tion ... fits all size ears. 


First, try your hardware dealer. If he doesn’t have | 


one in stock and won't order, send $1.00! Buy today! 
Stocks are limited. 


a SPECIAL CLUB PLAN 


To Canning Clubs and other groups, we will send six Lee’s 
opnenstens and Creamers for $5.00, or twelve for $10.00. 
ct today 


LEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
104 S$. R Dallas 2, Texas 
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PARALYSIS AND 
SPASTIC CORRECTION 
Milton H. Berry Foundation 


Nationally famous corrective program for 
children and adults, Teaching paralyzed people how to 
walk, talk and become physically independent. Our 
forty-seventh year. Fifteen schools in the United States. 
Write National Medical Director—~G.S. GORDON, 

D., 16260 VENTURA BLVD., ENCINO, CALIF, 
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BETWEEN 


OURSELVES 


Wortman's Comeback: You were 
so dodgastedly mad at me you printed 
my whole letter just to have a chance to 
scream liar across the land. Then like a 
mad woman you forgot to say what I lied 
about. 

You probably voted as hard as you 
could for Dewey but also failed to vote 
hard enough, and therefore you are Demo- 
crats. You surely do show that anybody 
you don’t like is a Communist. I happen 
not to be one, -but I am mighty grateful 
to them for their guts and patriotism. 
They saved all of us. 

Now if I were an intelligent editor, 
I would hold the holy coat of Communism 
up to the light, show the American people 
it is an impossible system, if I so believed. 

Not a one of you fascist pressmen 
will discuss Communism, but you are 
ready with sneer and smear. 

I particularly dub the PATHFINDER 
fascist because of those who own it and 
whosé interests it must serve. 

How about running a joint pair of 
columns on this live question? From the 
letters pouring in to me from Boston to 
San Diego, I see we could boom the cir- 
culation of PATHFINDER. 

F. P. Wortman, Albany, Ga. 

{From replies we also, received, you 
might have something there.—Eb.] 


Constitution a Model: Congratula- 
tions to Mrs. Augusta Gandy of Banning, 
Cal., for proposing the U.S. Constitution 
as the pattern to be followed for Peace. 
We keep peace at home through demo- 
cratic government, not through alliances, 
leagues or treaties. World peace is no 
different. 

John F. Schmidt, Captain, U.S.A. 
Arlington, Va. 


Right Planned Economy: The writer 
of the Editorial; “The Pied Pipers of 60 
Million Jobs,” has been thinking quite a 
bit in the right direction. We need a 
planned economy, but not the “New Deal” 
kind of economy. We may need “60 Mil- 
lion Jobs,” but we need an economy that 
will produce the jobs and consume the 
products of these jobs without touching 
“Governmental Funds.” 
Frederick M. Nickerson, Pittsfield, Me. 


Jobs or Revolution? Are you against 
60 million jobs because you want about 4 
million permanently unemployed so wages 
will be lower and the power of the labor 
unions reduced? Don’t you realize that 
the fear of poverty and joblessness is a 
social force that could cause revolution? 
Mrs, Grace R. Morrow, Raton, N. M. 
{Which is why PaTtHFrnper pleads for a 
realistic approach to the problem.—Ep.] 











—_ | EYES DEAD 


_ TIRED? 


i, MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 


Eyes tired? Do they smart 
. and burn from overwork, 
sun, dust, wind, lack of 
sleep? Then cleanse 
and soothe them 

the quick, easy 
way — use 
Murine. 













WHAT 
IS MURINE? 


Murineis a scien- 
tific blend of seven 
ingredients — safe, 
gentle, and oh, so soothing! 
Just use two drops in each eye. 
Right away Murine goes to work 

to relieve the discomfort of tired, q 
burning eyes. Start using Murine today. 


reve 
vie EYES 


SOOTHES - REFRESHES 


poLLeN TIME is, 


Relieve pollen-aggravated bronchial asthma 
attacks with Dr. R. Schiffmann’s ASTHMA 
DOR. The aromatic, medicated fumes help 
clear the head, aid in reducing the severity 
of attacks, help make breathing easier. Eco- 
nomical, too—so keep ASTHMA- 
DOR always on hand, ready for 
emergency anytime, anywhere. At 
all drug stores in powder, pipe mix- 
ture or convenient cigarette form. 


ASTHMADOR 













HEARING AID 
D E AF WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 


Automatic hearing device witheut BATTERY. No 
headband. Worn on ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used 
by thousands. Send today for free information and 
names of happy users in your vicinity 

American 


Co. 10 East 43rd St. (Dep. 41), N.Y. 17, N.Y. 





ILL ATS easily, wisi 
with nothing-to- 

mix, easy-to- 

K-R-O Ready-Mixed in Bis-Kit form. A 

ved squill product, K-R-O is safer than poison 
for = —_— humans, livestock, pets, and 
poate sizes: 35c and $1. Also K-R-O 
wder: ie at drug, seed, and hardware stores. 


MONEY -BACK 


GUARANTEE 
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GENERATE YOUR OWN 





Season Within Reason 


~ , ae eee 7 oy oe, Ce ont You can’t buy electricity as cheap as you can gene- 
S can. 

IT ADDS UP— The Spice oi Life is mighty nice, rate it with a Sheppard Diesel Generating Set 38c* 
Of that there is no question; hewe pay fos the inal sp opseats shies KY set for s 

‘ ; yea * ‘ yea ours at oad: At fractional loads cost 
Sites electric thermostat Heat But when it is too highly spiced, drop in proportion. There are no standby charges. 
ontrol will save you up to I!/ Beware of indigestion! And Sheppard power is dependgble—no power 
shut-offs because of storms 















tons each year — give all-winter hili 2 : 

comfort with ian 80% coal Pn Ree 

ration. Set thermostat morning onal 

and night—enjoy luxury of auto- “Say, what causes trees to become 

matic heat control. QUALITY- petrified?” 

BUILT to operate for years with- “Well, the wind makes them rock, 

out attention — yet cost is low doesn’t it?” 

— me vw Phas install — for 

any hana-tire urnace, warm air, — xf 

hot water, steam. MEATS POULT 
NOW AVAILABLE! 


Your furnace repair man can 
tell you—or write us for 
folder and dealers’ names. 


# R j S MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


Wonderful for Skin 


and Scalp Irritations 


‘Invisible’ Liquid sme 
Relieves Torture—Aids Healing 


To quickly soothe the itching, burning 
of eczema, psoriasis, skin and scalp irri- 
tations due to external cause — apply 
liquid Zemo—a Doctor’s formula backed 
py 35 years’ success. Zemo ALso aids 
1ealing. Being stainless, invisible—you 
can apply Zemo any time for prompt 


or maintenance to commer- 
cial power lines. Models 
from 3 to 36 KW, AC or 
DC, single or 3 phase. Be 
thrifty with safety—install 
a Sheppard. Mail coupon 
for free literature and 
advice about 
obtaining WPB 
approval. 


*(at 94ec per gal.) 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


Generating Sets—3 to 36 KW 
Marine Engines—8 to 62 HP 
Power Units—8 to 56 HP 


R. H. SHEPPARD CO., 2556 Middle St, Hanover, Pa 


Please send descriptive literature about 
Sheppard Diesel Generating Sets. , 
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vied SAMPLE 


MONEY 
SHOWING FABRICS 





"Il want a 5 Ib. porterhouse steak and my 


relief — it won’t show on skin. Over on you thi 
25,000,000 packages sold! | daughter and | would love to have you over actual fabrics and 
In 3 sizes. All drugstores. ZEMO for dinner tonight!" dresses — lovely 
men's shirts 
> : PRICES. 
and 















“Sammy, in which battle was the 
King of Serbia killed?” 

“I’m not sure, but wasn’t it his last 
one?” 


A young wife asked the store clerk a oW WRITERS NEEDED 
| for a book which she could use as a diary. 
gift wrappings, etchings, Religious Assortments. “How about this nice scrap book ? TO EARN BIG MONEY 


Samples sent on approval. Neo experience neces< suggested the clerk. 


sary- CHAS. A. BELZ CO., Dept. W2 ~“ . as 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. “Heavens, no,” exclaimed the bride. | Shortage of Writers Creates New 


1711. WALNUT ST. 


To & | “I'll have you understand my husband and | Opportunities... FREE Information ! 
SPEECH DEFECTS [fj i'cectiong teautitaly |p meee eneteeeea ons mesons 


i or loss of voice * correct 

ig ye OF, “J pe me en peer tenniee for beginners and amateur writers to 
aides who corrected ‘“‘shell-shocked’’ cases durit . pinch hit for many now in Service. In most cases no 
the last war. Only residential institute recognizec Brain Teaser No. 95 <pocts talent is required; all that is usually needed is 
by the American Medical Association. Veterans the ability to write understandably. This work can 
trained as specialists under the G. I. Bill. A child has 5 al- | be done at home. Ideas can be rewritten from news- 
Apply: Dr. Frederick Martin Box P | wapers, magazines, books, radio, or from incidents 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE for VOICE DISORDERS phabet blocks, cube- occurring in your own neighborhood. A number of 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND shaped with a differ-.| 2¢W writers have reported earning good sums of 
‘ha . money for the first time in their lives. Similar oppor- 
ent picture on each amy now available Y others. To - readers 
‘Ae ats : of this magazine with possibilities of earning big 
side, making 30 differ- money by writing, Comfort Writer's Service — an 
ent pictures. In how i Be a ae send complete information 

ree ec or igation. c a y 
many ways may the 5 cubes be arranged | Coupon he ae pentane’ OF ee: ee 


on a table, so that the order of the 5 pic- 








ailitk CASH FOR YOU / 
Quy SHOWING NEWEST ‘ 


and 
THE MELVILLE CO. Dept. 4010, ci 


Christmas Cards & 


MAKE MONEY—lots of it — between now and 
Christmas. Amazing values in PERSONAL IM- 
PRINTED CARDS including 25 for $1.00. Also 
fast-selling BOXES as our outstanding 
“BLUE RIBBON” ASSORTMENT. Exceptional 




















Chocolate ALMONDS! 


HAND-DIPPED $2 pound box 

















Fresh, sweet, luscious California almonds cov- ra A " . ' , a 

pire pe pure chocolate. Order several boxes tures visible at any one time is never the |s COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE =, 

today! Satisfaction Guaranteed! Send Cash, same? is 200-T18 SOUTH SEVENTH ST., ST. LOUIS 2, MO. ' 

M. O. or Check to California Date Gardens. . ; : s ls ae me FREE details how I may earn big § 

Box 1176-P2, Palm Springs, California. Solution to No. 04 |g Money by writing ' 

Add the two distances at which they |§ Name... .........-020c0e0eeeeeeeeeees fs 

met to twice the differences of these dis~ | addrete........ccc.c+ssssessessvevees 1 

AV F PA a E i tances: 720 plus 400 plus twice 320 give |s ie ae PoE re ' 
| 1,760 yards . 

| vi g* we See eee eB ae ee eee eS SB ee eB eee ee eee 








GUESS. 


KNOW WHAT’S AHEAD 
with the 


KIPLINGER 
WASHINGTON 


LETTERS 


At this very moment plans are 


being made in Washington that 
will affect your job, your busi- 
ness or profession. You should 
know about these government 
moves before they happen ... 
and you can with the KIPLINGER 
WASHINGTON LETTERS. 


Each week these letters bring you 
the meat of scores of interviews 
with key men in Washington. Our 
staff members get the facts, check, 
siftand condense them, and write 
you the result in four terse pages, 
mailed every Saturday evening. 
TRIAL OFFER: The practical busi- 
ness value of the Letters far ex- 
ceeds the yearly fee of $18. But 
you need not sign up for a full 
year. Try them for 13 weeks for 
only $3. Fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 


KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY 
1195 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Please send me the Kiplinger Washington 
Letters for the next 13 weeks at your Special 
Introductory Rate of $3*. Address Letters to: 


©) Check attached (© Bill company 0D Bill me 


*This special subscription is available only to those who 
heretofore have not subscribed to the Letters. Check here DT] 
to order the Letters for one year at $18. 
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The Pied Pipers of 
“60 Million Jobs” (VI) 


No intelligent American can deny 
that every citizen who needs a job to live 
should be able to secure one. Belief in 
the right of every person to a livelihood, 
and fair economic opportunity, is as Amer- 
itan as hot dogs and barn dances. We 
want, and we can aftord, full employment. 
But the term must be realistically defined 
and made specific by law. We want it as 
a part of a constructive method designed 
to stabilize our economy, but not as an 
irresponsible “Jobs for Votes” strategy to 
undermine and destroy our free society. 

We can afford the most progressive, 
most enlightened, healthiest, most stable 
society in the world. But we can no 
longer afford the stupid indulgence of play- 
ing revolutionary politics with our econ- 
omy. 

The United States must have an ex- 
panding economy ‘after the war. That 
means production of more goods and serv- 
ices at constantly lowering prices, without 
reduction of labor standards. But more 
jobs and more wage envelopes must mean, 
to have any meaning, more goods and 
more services for wage-earners to buy. 
This cannot happen if we send a large 
part of our goods and services away to 
other countries on credit which can never 
be liquidated.. What could we take in 
return from them for repayment, if we 
fully employed our total labor force effi- 
ciently at home? 

We cannot eat our cake and have it, 
too. Neither can we give away our cake 
to other peoples and still have it, too. 

An expanding American economy 
must be a free economy — which agricul- 
ture furnishes 20 to 22% of the jobs ; 
manufacturing industries, 25 to 30% 
services, professions and self-employment, 
47 to 50%. Free government cannot long 
exist in the midst of a controlled econ- 
omy. Free economy cannot exist under 
totalitarian governmental control. The 
only sound basis for economic and politi- 
cal freedom is in the small and independ- 
ent press; small, independent business; 
small, independent farmers. 

This approach will not please the 
Pied Pipers. It would deprive them of 
their livelihood and, perhaps, end their 
revolutionary careers. We can expect them 
to point to Russia as the example of a 
society where everybody works. 

There is no basis for comparison. 
The Russians work, all right, but how do 
they live? Do American masses want to 
live as Russian masses live? Russia has 
had her revolution, All had been destroyed 
by 1920: Russian industry, capital, pri- 
vate savings, the technicians, the business 
class. The government’s fiscal policy, 
after the revolution, could have had but 
small importance beyond theory, for little 
had been left the people. 





PATHFINDER 


Russia’s rulers forced her slow recov- 
ery by taking everything out of the hides 
of the people, on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
The Russians did not indulge in deficit 
spending. They couldn’t. When famine 
came, Russia piled up no deficits, nor did 
she gamble with her fiscal program. Mil- 
lions died of starvation. 

For the present, Russia is a perfect 
example of what lies before us should we 
be betrayed by the Full Employment 
Lobby into the escapeless trap of a con- 
trolled economy, or, as their public re- 
lations advisors have told them to call it. 
“planned consumption.” 

The Pied Pipers of Full Employment 
Through Deficit Spending and Unlimited 
Debt may well, if we follow them, lead 
us away from freedom and prosperity 
into a maze of baseless theories and eco- 
nomic ruin, 

America, under the American system, 
has been able to do in a century and a 
half what other nations have not been 
able to do in fifty centuries. We can con- 
tinue to achieve only if we stick to those 
American principles which have enabled 
us to be the miracle people of the world. 


(Editor’s note: This is the last of a series 


of six articles on the campaign for 60 
million jobs.) 
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THIS RUBBER aid a yoo - 


that move America’s goods. 


Yes, for you. Thousands of trucks carrying mil- 


lions of tons fro m the beaches to the battles on one- 
way routes...40 miles per hour average...non- 
stop...night and day... rolled to the Rhine’’... 


and beyond. They delivered ‘‘the goods.” 


: , ial 
Yes, rubber did a job here at home, too. The tires 


tires om the trucks 


on the cars you drive... the 


the tires on the buses 


that carried America’s workers. 


Yes, mechanical rubber also did a job for you. 
Tons of it in battleships... pounds and pounds of it 
in gun-mounts...in transports...in hospitals... 


in shops ...in all departments of production. 


Backed up with honest engineering, ceaseless 


energy and integrity, REPUBLIC RUBBER 


-FOR YOU 


Industrial Products and LEE DeLuxe tires and 
tubes, did a job that made all American users 
proud. This integrity of product is a perma- 
nent policy. It made satisfied customers before 
the war. It proved invaluable to our customers 
during the war. And because of our expansion 
we will be able to serve more customers after 


the war. We hope you will be one of them, 


We will send you on request a reproduction of this painting without advertising, suitable for framing. 
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GENERAL 


RUBBER & 


OFFICE « 
REPUBLIC RUBBER - YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


182.8 


CONSHOHOCKEN, 


HOSE « BELTING « PACKINGS + MOLDED & EXTRUDED PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. OF N. Y., INC., CONSHOHOCKEN 
TIRES » TUBES + SUNDRIES & RUBBER ACCESSORIES 





ELCOME, little bright 
eyes. Welcome toa 
Funai that needs your 
eagerness, your courage, your 
beaming friendliness. A world 
that needs, above all, the ventur- 
ing spirit that brings you across 


that threshold. 


For it is in the crossing of new 
thresholds that lie the opportu- 


nities of tomorrow. 


Opportunities for new jobs. Op- 
portunities for generous rewards 
for those willing to earn them. 
Opportunities for even higher 
standards of living than in the 
past. 


G4 
We need only to turn to past 
experience for examples to justify 


this idea. 


Years ago the Diesel engine gave 
promise of new, economical 
motive power. General Motors 
spent years in research to improve 
it and today the highly devel- 
oped GM Diesel not only gives 
the railroads a compact power 
unit of greatly increased efficiency, 
but is doing a great job on all war 
fronts powering ships, bulldozers, 
trucks, landing craft and so on. 
And thousands of men have good- 
paying jobs because of General 


Motors work on the Diesel engine. 


In the days of peace to come, you 


can count on such examples to be 
multiplied many times over in in- 
dustry. American enterprise will 
be free again to unleash its energy 
and resources on new peacetime 


achievements. 


General Motors expects to make 
its contribution to those fruitful 
years, in even greater measure, 
with “more and better things for 


more people.” 


GenerAL Motors 


“VICTORY IS OUR BUSINESS “ 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK 
CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE 
GMC TRUCK AND COACH + GM DIESEL 


Every Sunday Afternoon 
GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
N Bc N. tt yt 





